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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THE law courts are not sitting; there are no Parliamentary 
debates to report ; the fighting in Germany and Italy is at an 
end, and the principal feature in each day’s newspaper is the 
account of the proceedings before the Election Commissions 
sitting at Great Yarmouth, Lancaster, Totnes, and Reigate, 
The revelations made at these inquests—inquests on the 
departed morality of electors they may be considered—are 
really of the most shocking character. “ Revelations” is not 
perhaps the exact word we should use, for it is a matter of 
notoriety that “corrupt practices” are carried on at nearly all 
elections, more especially at borough elections, But at every 
fresh sitting of an Election Commission the disclosures that 
are made excite something like surprise; and it is at least 
satisfactory to think that, though votes are constantly bought 
and sold, we have not yet universally accustomed ourselves 
to look with equanimity upon this disgraceful traffic, 

Whatever else a reformed Parliament may take in hand, it 
will have to give its best attention to two most crying evils— 
the general inefficiency of our administrative system and the 
wholesale practice of bribery at elections, Who can say that 
there is no connection between the two? What is more 
natural than that incompetent officials should be tolerated by 
a Parliament consisting in a great measure of men who have 
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bought their seats as a speculative contractor buys the right 
of taking toll at a turnpike? It is astonishing what dis- 
honourable things a man will do that he may enjoy the honour 
of writing ‘“‘M.P.” after his name; and a great number of 
members of Parliament are really quite contented to 
bear the title, and do not trouble themselves in the 
least about the duties that the position should carry 
with it. According to the original and rational 
idea of representation, the representative should be chosen 
for his superior wisdom, or power, or courage, or ability, or 
for all these qualifications combined. As it is, in an alarmingly 
large number of cases, he is not even chosen on account of 
his wealth, which would be bad enough in itself. He is not 
chosen at all, He buys himself in. It is all a matter of 
pecuniary calculation, ‘“ The extent of bribery on one side,” 
deposed an auctioneer and “valuer,” before the Commission 
sitting at Totnes, ‘was dependent on the bribery on the 
other side. If they spent £6000 we could win with £4000,” 
When the popular candidate at this highly purchasable 
borough was told that £4000 would be required, he replied, 
like a man, that he was prepared with £5000. 

No wonder‘that the purchase system in the Army is tolerated 
when the purchase system forms the very basis of our Par- 
liamentary (so-called) representation, Without a good 


supply of money no man (except now and then, by a sort of 
fluke) can hope to get into Parliament as representative of 
an English county or borough; and even then it seems as 
natural to him that an officer should buy his commission as 
that he himself should have bought his senatorial honours, 
In Ireland the influence of the priests counts for a good deal. 
In Scotland elections have always been conducted with more 
purity than in England—owing, partly, as we have often 
pointed out, to the excellent plan of grouping small boroughs 
together, so that to bribe the voters systematically would be 
as difficult and as expensive as to bribe the voters throughout 
a county; and partly, it is to be hoped, to reasons of a 
higher character. But in England the money influence at 
elections can scarcely be over-estimated. It is so great that, 
considered in connection with it, the personal influence of 
men of position and family, however objectionable in itself, 
becomes positively beneficial—as a poisonous drug may be 
beneficial when administered as a corrective or as an 
antidote. 

If we could reform the morals of the nation, Parliament 
and our administrative system would reform themselves, 
In the meanwhile, it would not be a bad plan to punish those 
who deliberately set. about demoralising voters at elections, 
or, what comes to nearly the same thing, encouraging 
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demoralisation where it already exists, At present it 
is held disgraceful among men of honour to take a 
bribe ; but it is not held to be a disgrace at all to give 
The notion of dishonour seems generally to be 
associated with weakness. Thus it is not dishonourable to 
beat a man, but it is dishonourable to accept a beating. It 
is, comparatively speaking, not dishonourable to betray a 
woman—indeed, during the last century, to judge by its 
literature, it was considered rather creditable than otherwise 
to do so—but a woman has Jost all honour when she has suf- 
fered herself to be betrayed. So, in regard to bribery at 
elections, it is still considered a low thing to take a bribe; 
but no one, apart from the inconvenience and expense 
of the thing, minds it being proved that he has 
given one, There will be no end to bribery at 
elections until a general feeling prevails that some por- 
tion of the disgrace that attaches to the bribe-taker 
belongs to the bribe-giver—who is in his way a seducer, and, 
if not a destroyer of innocence, at least a promoter of vice. 
To reform the morals of a nation, however, is a long and 
difficult—sometimes an impossible—process. All that legis- 
lation can do to check the evil of bribery is to punish equally 
those who take bribes and those who give them, If duelling 
in England was not actually put down by the law—for public 
opinion had already prepared the way Jor that result—the 
practice was greatly discouraged by the understanding that, 
in tuture, ali duellists would be treated as felons, while 
their seconds and all connected with them in the commission 
of the offence would be prosecuted as accomplices, After that 
if an intending duellist did not care for the consequences he 
might bring upon himself, he could not in decency ask a 
friend to stand by him and run the risk of being transported 
for life. So inthe matter of bribery, bribery must certainly 
come to an end when it is clearly understood that any man 
convicted of administering or offering a bribe will be punished 
as for a misdemeanour. 

From abroad we have no news, with the exception of the 
formal notification that peace between Prussia and Hesse, as 
well as between Prussia and Austria and between Austria 
and Italy, has been proclaimed, Venetia, too, has 
formally been made over by the Emperor of the 
French to Victor Emmanuel, under the condition that its 
annexation to the Italian kingdom shall be confirmed 
by the wishes of the inhabitants, to be expressed through 
universal suffrage. As to the result of this appeal to the 
Venetian population there can be no doubt, and Venetia may 
now be looked upon as forming one with Itary. Some san- 
guine persons go so far as to believe that the difficult and 
apparently insoluble ‘“‘ Roman question” is about to be dis- 
posed of; while, on the other hand, the retirement of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys irom the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
is looked upon by many journals as a sign that the celebrated 
“September convention” made under his auspices has been 
abandoned, and that, instead of being left to take care of 
himself after the present month, the Holy Father will continue 
to be upheld at Kome by the arms of France, 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

SOON after the last great International Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
the idea of having local exhibitions of the handicraft and inventions 
of working men was acopted in Lambeth. Similar displays followed 
in other parts of the metropolis, one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful of them being that which was held in the Agricultural Hall 
in 1864. Applications were made to the persons who had organised 
it to hold another “ North London Exhibition,” in 1865. It was, 
however, deemed advisable to postpone action, with the ‘view of 
accomplishing something on a larger scale than had been attempted 
in 1864, The Agricultural Hall Company offered, on favourable 
terms, to place the entire building at the disposal of the council; 
and, asum of £500 having been subscribed towards a guarantee 
fund, it was resolved to hold a Metropolitan and Provincial Working 
Classes’ Exhibition in the autumn of the present year. It was 
further determined that the scheme should not be merely an imita- 
tion of previous efforts, but “a Workman’s Festival,” combining 
various elements of an industrial and recreative character. The 
management of the undertaking was confided to five working men— 
Mr. J. Watts, railway official; Mr. ©, Alderton, turner; Mr. J. F. 

ilson, printer ; Mr. J. Haynes, carpenter; and Mr. G. Davey, deco- 
rator. composed “the executive council ;” by them applications 
for space were considered and decided upon during such hours as they 
could devote to those matters after their ordinary avocations of the 
day ; and on Monday they had carried out the work of classification 
and arrangement so far as to permit of the exhibition being for- 
mally opened. There are nearly 1600 exhibitors; but, though the 
pa see of the provinces was solicited, almost two thirds of the 
articles sent in are from the metropolis alone. No doubt the cost of 
transmission operated to prevent working men in other towns from 
becoming exhibitors, _ it is, however, curious that the greatest 
number of the provincial exhibitors live in such distant towns as 
Norwich, Bristol, Birmingham, 


one, 


gratuitously designed « prize medal specially for the exhibition. 
The hall itself been very tastefully fitved up for this industrial 
show, The articles sent in for exhibition are ranged along what 


may be called the great nave of the hall, and also round the galleries, 
Under the are stalls which shopkeepers rent for the display 
and sale of their goods. On banners bees Png from the balconies 
are the names of the provincial towns which have sent up articles 
for exhibition. At one end of the hall a large orchestra is erected ; 


at the other a fine life-boat, which has been by the eub- 
scriptions of Sunday-school children, is raised upon its carriage, and 
forms a prominent object in the building. It is a remarkable fact, 


and one highly creditable to our operatives, that in class A, “ In- 
ventions, Improvements, and Ingenious Contrivances,” there are no 
fewer than 134 entries, It is not a little curions also that some of 
the inventions are about the last one would expect from of 
the calling of the inventors, For instance, a butcher exhibits a 
decimal calculator, cousisting of new-rales in the science of num- 
bers, aud @ decimal key, applicable to every kind of 3a 
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shorthand writer displays his inventive powers in a mill to grind 
crusts into flour; a clerk produces a novel machine for cutting ple- 
meat ; and a printer has improved on teapots and silk hats. eto 
be very useful to develop inventive genius in this way pital ayelhs y 
of the relation between the invention and the trade or calling of the 
inventor; but it can be scarcely advisable for skilled workmen to 
exhibit in amateur handicraft rather than in the workmanship upon 
which they depend for support. Yet this is too often the case ee 
this exhibition, and the result is to be seen in a Jarge number 2 
worthless models which possess no merit whatever either in point a 
utility or beauty. ‘There are absurd-looking churches, houses, an 

ships made up of countless little scraps of wood. Lhe visitor 18 
expected to admire these amatenr efforts because they have erp 
made with a penknife, or because they are formed of some out-of- 
the-way material. In this light one may view them as he would a 
one-legged dancer. They have a specialty, but that is all that can 
be said of them, As in previons exhibitions of a similar character, 
there are patchwork quilts on the production of which years of 
leisure have been expended, but which, except as triumphs of 
patience, are utterly destitute of merit. Such articles have no 
business in an exhibition of art and manufactures, In Class B, 
“Skilled Work,” there are admirable specimens of cabinetwork and 
npholstery, and several of the hardware articles also are excellent. 
The display of wood-carving and modelling in this class atfords 
satisfactory evidence of an advance of our workmen in the know- 
ledge of design. Among the exhibitors is a lad named Teape, 
aged fourteen, who shows two carved heads of great  pro- 
mise. The manufacture of musical instruments is well repre- 
sented, as is likewise that of horological and philosophical 
instruments, In one of the galleries are some excellent specimens 
of warbling and graining. Among the preserved natural objects 
are a case of stuffed birds, the work of a labourer in Hampstead ; 
and four ca-es, all remarkubly good, the achievement of a@ servant 
of the Duke of Manchester, Tue natural history of the silkworm 
is illustrated in an excellent glass-case wodel by a porter living in 
Si. Luke's, More than one domestic s:rvant exhibits in Class F, 
“ Ladies’ Needlework.” A pretty basket of flowers, copied from 
nature, is the work of a housemuid; a hearthruy, with figures of 
animals in wool, by a general servant; and two bedquilts by another 
domestic, What we see in our manufactories and shop windows 18 
sufficient to show that the working men of the metropolis could 
make a much better figure than they do in this exhibition ; but, con- 
sidering the limited time at their own disposal, and the difficulty 
which men who have not shops of their own must frequently ex- 
perience in getting up avything to exhibit on their own account, the 
show at Islington is creditable and promising. Certainly it is a 
marked improvement on any working men’s exhibition which has 
preceded it. ; . 

The ceremony of inauguration took place at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, Mr, R. C, Hanbury, M.P., sage The ceremony 
commenced with the performance by Dr. Spark of a triumphal 
march composed by himself for the occasion, On the chairman 
ascending the dais prepared for him, the choir of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, consisting of 1000 voices, sang the Old Hundredth 
Psalm, The secretary, Mr. W. J. Watts, having read the report 
of the council, the chairman, accompanied by a number of other 
gentlemen, inspected the exhibition. On the return to the plat- 
form, the ‘‘ Ode to Labour” was performed. This ode was written 
for the occasion by Mr, John Plummer, formerly a factory ope- 
rative at Kettering, and set to music by Dr. Spark. ‘The soloists 
were Mdme. Louisa Vinning and Mr. Weiss. Mr. J. Proudman 
acted as conductor, and the choral music was sung by the choir of 
the Tonic Sol-fa Avsociation. ‘The work was loudly applauded by a 
very large audience. On its conclusion the assembly was addressed 
by the chairman, who, having pointed out the social advantages of 
euch exhibitions, observed that he saw, as the result of working 
men’s efforts, such an amount of intelligence, such enthusiasm, and 
such devotednees in amateur labour, as satisfied him that, politics 
apart, very many of them might, with the greatest prepriety and 
with positive benefit to the community, be intrusted with the fran- 
chise ; and, as an ardent friend of the working classes, he would say 
to their representatives present there that in no way could they 
better, more surely, and more speedily attain what they, and he 
might say what he, believed to be their mghts, than by quietly, peace- 
ably, and industriously labouring in the prodaction of mechanical 
contrivances, of scientific and useful instruments, of ornamental and 
architectural models, and of works of art. The hon, gentleman con- 
cluded by declaring the exhibition open, and praying that the Divine 
blessing might be vouctisufed to it during the period of its existence, 
The “* Hatlelujah Chorus” was then sung, and a prayer by the Rev, 
Dr, Miller, of Greenwich, followed. ‘The ceremony was brought to 
aclose by the singing of the National Anthem. 

Concerts and other entertainments wiil be given during the con- 
tinuance of the exhibition, whieh will be for several weeks ; and the 
admission will be at so low a figure as to give all the working classes 
an opportunity of visiting it in the evening. It should be observed 
that in a gailery off the great hall a collection of works of art, con- 
tributed from South Kensington by the Science and Art Department, 
and numerous specimens of old china lent by Mr. Gladstone, are 
arranged for inapection by all visitors to the exhibition of 
manufactures, 


OPENING OF THE CITY EXTENSION LINE TO WILLESDEN.—On Saturday 
last the new station on the London and North-Western main line was 
opened at Willesden junction for public traffic. This line, by means of the 
North London Railway, will give the London and North-Western traffic 
direct access to the heart of the City, in Broad-street ; and to Hammersmith, 
Kew, Richmond, Kensington, &c. Arrangements have been made to run 
twenty-six trains daily from Broad-street to the junction with the North- 
Western main line at Willesden, Many of these trains are so timed as to 
enable passengers to catch the through train of the North-Western for 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Chester, Manchester, Liverpool, and other 
large towns. During the day several through trains ran between Broad- 
street and St. Albans and Watford, without change of carriages. From 
Willesden Junction twenty-three trains run to Broad-street immediately 
after the departure of the North-Western main-line trains, thus enabling 
passengers from the north to reach the City terminus in Broad-street. 
Between Willesden, Acton, Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, Kensington, 
Chelsea, Clapham, the Crystal Palace, and the metropolitan outskirts, nue 
merous trains run during the day. At present there are no Sunday trains, 
The opening of the Willesden-junction sta‘ion will form an important addi- 
tion to the metropolitan system of railways, and will, no doubt, by the 
additional facilities it will afford to railway passengers, prove to be a great 
public convenience, 


MODERN BATTLES.—A pamphlet on the needle-gun by General de 
Gondrecourt contests the idea that battles of the present day ae more san- 
guinary than those of former periods, The writer says :—“ At Borodino 
the combatants lost a quarter of their effective ; at Magenta and Solferino, 
an eighth ; at the battle of Senef, fought between Prince de Condé and the 
Prince of Orange, the two armies lost a third of their numbers, and Condé 
had three horses killed under him, by the rude muskets, old halberds, and 
clumsy pistols of that time, so fur behind the present epoch of the needle- 
gun. Lastly, at the battle of Sadowa the Prussians and Austrians lost an 
eighth of the troops engaged, and yet fought with obstinacy,” The in- 
ference which the General draws is, that the new arms kill more quickly, 
but the battle is of short duration. The net result is that chere are less 
victims. Besides, although it may be imprudent not to possess the new 
engines of war, they do not suffice alone to assure the victory. That depends, 
above all, on the genius of the General and the firamess of the soldiers, : 

LONDON OMNIBUSES.—On Tuesday evening Dr. 1 
inquest at the _— Tavern, Kentish Town, 4 the bode of lane Protectan 
Holmes, who met his death by falling from an omnibus on Saturday 
evening last while in the act of descending. It was shown that the deceased 
was perfectly sober, and in his usual state of health, that the rails on the 
top of the omnibus were 25 in. in height, and that the deceased had 
stumbled over them in preparing toc»me down, The jury said the condi- 
tion of the London General Omn'bus Company's conveyances is disgraceful 
and that the rails on most of them are su fragile that those who grasp them 
“re in many cases lured to their destruction, The Coroner copeurred in 
these remarks, and added that he very frequent'y held inquests in cases 
similar to the present. The Jury returned a verdict of * Accidental death,” 
but with the following special rider, which they wished to be transmitted 
to the General Omnibus Company :—* The jury are of opinion that the 
aecent and descens to and from omnibuses us at present constructed are 
exceedingly dangerous, and that the raiis erected outside omnibuses are not 
sufficiently high, and they furuher believe that i the rails had been higher 
on the ounibus from which the deceased tell Lis life would not have been 
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FRANCE. 

M. Drovyy bE Luvys has resigned his post as French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Marquis de Moustier reigns in his stead, 
The Emperor does not let M. Drouyn de Lhuys go without bestow- 
ing something upon him. Napoleon writes that he deeply regrets 
that circumstances oblige him to accept the resignation of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys; but, in order to keep the benetit of his services, he 
makes him a member of the Privy Council, Various explanations. 
are offered as to the resignation of the Minister; but the genera] 
impression in Paris is that M. Drouyn de Lhuys has resigned be- 
cause a more active policy than he could approve is about to be car- 
ried into effect with respect to German affairs. His great anxiety 
is that pesce should be preserved, and because he saw reason to fear 
war he resigned. Another account gives a very different view of the 
affair, It is said that the Emperor, feeling his own humiliation in 
respect of the rejected demand for the Rhine provinces, makes M, 
Drouyn de Lhuys the scapegoat. — The Minister wrote the demand, 
which was rejected, and he is sacrificed because a mistake was made, 

‘A letter addressed by the Emperor of the French to King Victor 
Emmanuel leaves no doubt as to the mode ot proceeding to be 
adopted in carrying out the treaty regulating the cession of Venetia 
to Italy. The instrument to be employed is the Emperors favourite 
one of a plebiscite; and the Venetians, by means of universal 
suttrage, are to express their wishes to be united to the Italian 
kingdom. In his letter the Emperor says he accepted the cession of 
the province from Austria to avoid useless bloodshed, and that with 
the intention of “restoring it to itself,” in order that Italy might be 
free and mistress of her own destinies; and his Majesty claims 
credit for having once more used the influence of France in favour 
of humanity and the independence of peoples. The transfer of the 
fortresses and territory will be made, in the first instance, to a 
French commissiouer, who will then arrange with the Venetian 
authorities for letting them into possession. 


PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY. 


The King of Prussia has just put an extingusher upon Hanover, 
The other day he received a deputation of Hanoverians, praying 
him not to annex the kingdom to Prussia, but to be. contented with 
making it part of the North German Confederation, ‘he Kg 
replied at considerable length, He was very suave, but very reso- 
lute, and gave the deputation clearly to understand that Hanover 
was gone a3 a separate kingdom. One of the deputation told him 
that this resolution would cause much discontent in Hanover, but 
the King was not to be moved. ; 

The Indemnity Bill has been passed by the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies. In the course of the debate on this measure, Count 
Bismarck endeavoured to show that there was very little real dif- 
ference between the objects of the majority of the House and those 
of the Government. The mest important questions now were those 
relating to foreign policy. The Austrian othcial press and the South 
German people were, he said, friendly to Prussia ; but, on the other 
hand, there was scarcely a single European Power which had wil- 
lingly aided in the establishment of the new unity of Germany, 
Then came a significant passage. ‘Lhe task of Prussia was not yet 
finished ; its accomplishment would require the combined exertions 
of the entire nation, At first sight it would seem that Count 
Bismarck is a little sore at the attitude of the Muropean Powers in 
respect to Prussia, What he means probably is, that the reorgani- 
sation of Germany is purely the act of Germany herself, and that 
she must not hold back until it is completed. 

The treaty between Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt stipulates for 
the payment of an indemnity to Prussia and for the cession to that 
Power of certain territory, iucluding Homburg. 

Owing to the delay which has taken place in initiating the nego- 
tiations for peace between Prussia and Saxony, apprehensions have 
been expressed in certain quarters lest the period of the armistice 
would be allowed to expire without results, and hostilities be resumed 
by the Prussians, It is gratifying to hear that at Jength formal 
negotiations have been commenced. It is a matter of minor im- 
portance that those with Saxe-Meinengen for its entry into the 
North German Confederation are broken off. 

Tne negotiations for the treaty of peace between <Aurtria and 
Italy have commenced, and some of the articles have already been 
agreed upon, Italy, however, is not waiting for the conclusion of 
peace to reduce her military establishment. She has ordered the 
dismissal of 120,000 men. No one can doubt that this is a wise 
policy. italy has a prosperous future before her if she now sets to 
work in real earnest in the improvewent of her finances and the ex- 
tension of her commercial relations with foreign countries. A tele- 
gram informs us that the French Commissiouer is busily engayed 
in arranging with the Austrian officers fur the surrender of 
Venetia. The Austrians are reported to be evacuating the Quadri- 
lateral, but it is likely to be October before Venice 1s treed from the 
presence of the Tedeschi, 

HUNGARY. 


The Emperor of Ausiria has grauted permission to Franz Pulszky, 
a Hungarian exile, who held a Ministerial position under Kossuth 
in 1848, to visit his sick daughter in Hungary. 

A rumour of Baron Sennyey’s appointment as President of the 
new Hungarian Ministry is not yet confirmed. There are still 
prospects of the Deak party being victorious, and that Count 
Andrassy will be appointed President. 


CANDIA. 

Hopes are entertained that the embroilment in Candia will not 
lead to further serious consequences or the effusion of blood, official 
intelligence having reached Paris that the Turkish and Egyptian 
commanders are using their best efforts to effect a peaceful solution 
of the ditiiculty with the insurgents, 


CIRCASSIA. 

Letters received from Soukum Kualeh state that 7000 Abasians 
attacked and captured that town on the 27th of July, the Russian 
garrison at the time numbering only 600 men. A reinforcement of 
1100 Russian troops had subsequently arrived at Soukum Kaleh, 
and driven out the insurgents. Ihe enemy were making daily 
attacks upon the town, but were each time repulsed with heavy 
loss, The Jnvalide Russe publishes inteliigence, dated Aug. 21, 
stating that the insurgents in the Caucasus have sent delegates to the 
Russian commander announcing their readiness to submit to the 
Imperial authority, 

THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York, by the ordinary channels of 
communication, to the 24th ult, , 

President Johnson had issued a proclamation declaring Texas 
restored to the Union, and that peace, order, tranquillity, and civil 
authority now exist throughout the whole United States, 

A committee had visited the President to present him a copy of 
the proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention, The President 
made a speech reiterating his determinetion to maintain his policy, 
and declared that the Convention was more important than any 
that had sat sinee 1787, ‘Che declarations made by the Convention 
were, he said, asecond Declaration of Independence, General Grant 
stood at the President’s side during the delivery of the speech. A 
convention of soldiers aud sailors has been called to assemble at 
Cleveland on Sept. 17, to indorse Mr, Johnson's policy, 

President Johuson had visited New York, and met with an enthu- 
siastic reception, 

General Sheridan has revoked his order establishing martial law 
in New Orleans. He reports that the immediate cause of the 
recent riots was the assembling of the Free State Convention, headed 
by revolutionary agitators ; but he denounces the manner in which 
the Mayor and police suppressed the riots as unnecessarily atrucivus 
and amounting to murder. He recommends the removal of the 
Mayor and Governor, 

‘The friendly retations which have hitherto existed almost un- 
broken between France and the United States have received a rude 
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shock from the late proclamation of the President ignoring the 
blockade by the French squadron of Matamoros as a violation of 
treaty engagements and the law of nations. The proclamation 
was at once followed np by the dispatch of two vessels of war to 
the Rio Grande, the effect of which must be to compel the French 
to raise the blockade or enforce it by a fight. The chances are 
that before the arrival of the American ships the port will again 


be open. 
MEXICO. 

Intelligence from Vera Cruz, dated Aug. 13, states that after the 
surrender of Tampico the Imperial division, under the command of 
General Mejia, joined the Liberals, According to news from 
Matamoros to the 18th, the civil and military officials of that town 
had given in their adhesion to Canales. The latter had ordered 
General Wallace to deliver up the arms and ammunition which he 
recently shipped to Brownsville. The French had retaken Monterey, 
with a large number of prisoners. Cortinas has captured Reynosa 
from the Liberals, and had declared for the Imperialists. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Our advices from Rio Janeiro are to the 7th of August, The war 
in Paraguay presents no new feature; but, considerable reinforce- 
ments of troops, horses, and mules having reached the camp of the 
allies, active operations were expected to commence immediately. 
The Buenos Ayreans are occupied in the profitable pursuits of making 
and opening up railway communications, in settling and cultivating 
new and fertile regions, driving a large trade, and, upon the whole, 
doing their utmost to develop the almost inexhaustible resources of 


their fine country. 
INDIA. 


According to the latest intelligence from India, the famine in 
Bengal and certain portions of the Madras Presidency still continued, 
and the sufferings of the people were very great. A heavy storm 
had passed over Bombay, and inflicted much damage upon the ship- 
ping in the harbour; and onthe Bombay and Baroda Railway many 
miles of embankment had been swept away. 

Affairs in the Persian Gulf wear a more promising aspect. The 
usurping Imaum of Muscat still retained the supremacy ; but con- 
fidence was being gradually restored among the British and Hindoo 
merchants, who were in consequence returning to Muscat, The want 
of a station in the gulf is very much felt, in order to secure the line 
of transit vid the Euphrates Valley. 


WIVES FOR FrencH Convicts.—A letter from Toulon says:—“ A 
eellular van arrived here a few days ago containing twelve tail fineyoung girls 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age, coming from the central house, 
or penitentiary, at Clermont, Oise. About sixty more girls are expected, 
and are to be shipped on board the Ceres for Cayenne, which it is now 
proposed to populate in a practical manner. Those young girls—amongst 
whom is one who is a remarkable beauty—are destined to contract legiti- 
mate unions with those of the condemned in the penal colony who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their work and their good conduct. Each couple 
will receive concession of a plot of land and the necessary advances to open 
agricultural establishments.” 


AMERICAN PYRAMID.—An American paper states that a party of five 
young men, while on an exploring expedition recently along the Colorado 
River, discovered an immense pyramid on a barren plain. It was composed 
of layers of stone from 18in. to nearly 3ft. in thickness and trom 4 ft. to 
8ft. in length, It had a level top of more than 50 ft. square, though it was 
evident that it had been completed, and that some great convulsion of 
nature had displaced its entire top, as it was evidently lying on one of its 
sides, a huge and broken mass, nearly covered by the sand. Its present 
length is 104 ft., and it must have been formerly full 20ft. higher. This 
pyramid differs in some respects from the Exyptian pyramids. It is, or 
was, more slender or pointed ; and, while those of Egypt are composed of 
steps or layers, receding as they rise, this American pyramid wus, un- 
doubtedly, a more finished structure. The outer surface of the blocks was 
evidently cut to an angle that gave the structure, when new and complete, 
a smooth or regular surface from top to bottom. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT.—On Sunday evening a female member of the 
Plymouth Brethren, Eliza Hawker, of Treble’s paper-mills, Exwick, ad- 
dressed a crowd of from 120 to 150 persons from the ruinsof the shop formerly 
occupied by Abraham Harding, grocer, at the end of Jesu-street, leading 
in'o The Square, at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. Opposite were the rnins 
of the house occupied. previous to tue fire which occurred in the same village 
some time since, by Mr. Window, saddler, consisting of a portion of a wall 
6ft. in length and 101t. in height, and a chimney 15 ft. high behina it. At 
half. past seven the congregation from the neighbouring chapel augmented 
the crowd. There was no indication of approaching danger, and the people 
were quietly listening to the preacher. Presently a noise as of something 
giving way was heard, and instantly the chimney tottered over and fell on 
the wail, and before the crowd had time to escape the mass of brick work 
was on them. The scene was most heartrending. In place of the one voice 


which had been heard just before, the cries and shrieks of a hunred voices | 


rent the air; the road was covered with the rubbish, among which lay the 
mangled bodies of those on whom it had fallen. The eroans of the injured 
and dying mingled with the lamentations of their friends, whom the news 
of the disaster soon brought to the spot. The unfortunate sufferers were 
goon extricated, and conveyed to public-houses and to their own homes, 
where those in whom life was not extinct were attended to, 
eet neve been lost by this occurence, and several persons have been seriously 
njured, 

THE FORTHCOMING ELECTION OF LORD MAYOR.— The election of a Lord 
Mayor of Londen for the year 1866-7 is fixed to take place on Saturday, the 29th 
inst. The members of the Court of Aldermen who have passed the shrievalty 
are alone eligible, and those who have not passed the chair stand in the fol- 
lowing order :—Mr. Alderman Thomas Gabriel (Vintry), elected 1857; Mr. 
Alderman William Ferneley Allen (Cheap), elected 1858; Mr, Alderman 
Abbiss (Bridge Within), elected 1859 ; Mr. Alderman James Clark Lawrence 
(Walbrook), elected 1860; Mr. Aiderman Thomas Dakin ((andlewick), 


elected 1861; Mr. Alderman Lusk (Aldgate), elected 1863; and Mr, Alder- | 


man Gibbons (Castle Baynard), tie present sheriff, whose sbrievaity will 
then have expired. Tve ordinary course pursued at ench elections is for the 
Livery to return the names of the two senior Aldermen below the chair to the 
Court of Aldermen, who select one as the new Lord Mayor, and the Court of 
Aldermen almost invariably select the senior of the two. In the event, 
therefore, of the old custom being adhered to, Alderman Gabriel will be the 
Lord Mayor of London for the year 1866-7. The Livery may, however, 
return any two of the Aldermen below the chair they please; and an elector 
may, if he is so disposed, nominate the present Lord Mayor for re-election, 
or either of the Aldermen who has passed the civic chair, in addition to 
tho-e returned by the Livery. This was done when, not long since, Mr. 
Alderman Cubitt (then Lord Mayor) was proposed for re-election in opposition 
to Sir Henry Muggeridge, who was the first in order below the chair, The 
rumour is that the friends of the present Lord Mayor, desirons of securing a 
continuance of his services, are determined to put him in nomination again, 
in which case a poll must take place, and the Court of Aldermen will make 
their selection from the two who receive the largest number of votes from 
the Livery. 


DIFFICULT TRANSIT,—A large crank-shaft of H.M.S. Hercules, 
weighing 34tons ll ewt. Oqr. 71b., and supposed to be the largest iron 
forging ever made, was lately completed at the Mersey Steel and Iron Works, 
Liverpool, The forging is intended for the main crank-shaft of engines of 
1200 nominal, or 7200 indicated, horse power, now being constructed by 
Messrs. John Penn and Sons, the eminent engineers, of Greenwich, who 
have been so successful in their manufucture of engines for the navies of 
the world. When the forging was made it had to wuit a considerable time 
at Liverpool before the London and North-Western Railway Company could 
Spare their large trolly to carry it to Camden Town station. When the 
trolly was procured arrangements had to be made for the conveyance by 
special train, which was only permitted to move at the rate of ten miles per 
hour, and on Sunday, so as not to interfere with the other important traffic 
of the line, Arriving sately at Camden Town, its chief difficulties seemed 
to commence. Messrs, Pickford, the great railway carriers, on making 
inquiries respecting the best route to take it from Camden to Messrs. Penn's 
factory at Greenwich, where it had to be delivered, found all sorts of ob- 
stacles present themselves. The noble new bridge at Westminster, 
one of the latest achievements of modern engineering, was closed against 
them under threats of official pains and penalties, and special care was taken 
for fear the terrible shaft should be smuggled over the bridge unawares. 
Waterloo Bridge was pronounced by its owners as sufficiently strong for any 
weight, and was accordingly selected; but there were several other diffi- 
culties to surmount, such as the underground railway, two railway bridges 
at New-cross, where the traffic was suspended for a few minutes while the 
monster crossed ; and last, but not least, was the Ravensbourne, at Deptford, 
where an old-fashioned bridge looked rather shaky. By persevera:ce these 
difficulties were surmounted, and the shaft was landed in safety at Messrs, 
Penns , Greenwich. Theshaft. which, with the trolly on which it was carried, 
Weighed 45 tons, left Camden Town at six in the morning, drawn by thirty 
ot Messrs. Picktords’ fine horses, and was foliowed by crowds the whole way, 
Going down Regent-street and Waterloo- place the shafts appeared at times 
to be in danger of overrunning the horses ; in fact, at one part of the latter 
the Guards’ monument appeared to be rather in danger from the momentum 
the shaft had acquired in the steep gradient ; but the powerful breaks on 


rs trolly which conveyed it brought it up in time to round the corner 
sateiy. 


In all, eight | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
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PEACE TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

Tur following is the full text of the treaty of peace concluded 
between Austria and Prussia on the 23rd ult. : ~ 

In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, his Majesty the 
King of Prussia and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, animated by the 
desire of restoring to their countries the benefits of peace, have resolved to 
transform the preliminaries signed at Nikolsburg on the 26th of July, 1866, 
into a definitive treaty of peace. : 

For this purpose their Majesties have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries— 
the King of Prussia his Chamberlain, Privy Councillor, and Plenipotentiary, 
Carl Baron von Werther, Grand Cross of the Prussian Red Eagle, &c.; and 
the Emperor of Austria his Privy Councillor and Chamberlain, Ambassador 
Extraordinary, and Minister, Adolph Maria Baron von Brenner Fel-ach, 
Commander ot the Austrian Leopold Order, &., who, having met in con- 
ference at Prague, and having exchanged powers and found them in good 
and proper fourm, have agreed upon the subjoined articles :— 

1. Peace and friendship shall prevail in futnre and for ever between his 
Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, their 
heirs and successors, their States and subjects, 

2. In order to execute Article 6 of the peace preliminaries concluded at 
Nikolsburg upon July 26 last, and after the Emperor of the French 
has officially declared at Nikolsburg, upon the 29th of that month, through 
his Ambassador accredited to the King of Prussia, ‘ Qu’en ce qui concerne 
le Gouvernement de l'Empereur la Veuetie est acquise l'Italie pour lui étre 
remise & la paix,” the Emperor of Austria also accedes upon his part to 
this declaration, and gives his consent to the union of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom with the kingdom of Italy without any other com- 
pulsory condition save the liquidation of those debts which will be recog- 
nised as incumbent upon the ceded territories, in accordance with the 
precedent of the Treaty of Zurich, 

3. The prisoners of war on both sides shall be at once released, 

4. The Emperor of Austria recognises the dissolution of the hitherto 
existing Germanic Confederation, and gives his consent to a new organisa- 
tion of Germany without the participation of the Austrian empire. His 
Majesty equally promises to recognise the closer Federal relation the King 
of Prussia will establish to the north of the Maine line, and declares him- 
self agreed that the German states situated south of this line shall conclude 
a union the national connection of which with the North German Con- 
federation remains reserved for further agreement between both parties, and 
which shall possess an international independent existence. 

6. The Emperor of Austria transfers to the King of Vrussia all his rights 
to the duchies of Holstein and Schleswig acquired by the Vienna Treaty of 
Oct 30, 1864, with the understanding that, if the population of the northern 
districts of Schleswig shall manifest by free voting the wish to be united to 
Denmark, the districts in question shall be ceded to Denmark, 

6. By desire of the Emperor of Austria the King of Prussia declares him- 
self ready, during the impending alterations in Germany, to permit the pre- 
sent territory of the kingdom of Saxony to occupy the extent it has hitherto 
enjoyed, reserving to himself, upon the other hand, to determine more 
exaetly the contribution of Saxony to the costs of the war, and the future 
position of the kingdom of Saxony within the North German Confederation, 
by aspecial peace treaty to be concluded with the King of Saxony. On the 
other hand, the Emperor of Austria promives to recognive the new arrange- 
ments to be established by the King of Prussia in North Germany, including 
the territorial changes, 

7. In order to come to & settlement as to the property of the hitherto 
existing Confederation, s Commission shall meet at Frankfort-on-the Maine, 
within (a! Jatest) six weeks afcer ratification of this present treaty, at which 
all demands and claims upon the Germanic Diet are to be brought forward 
and liquidated within six months. Prussia and Austria will send repre- 
sentatives to this Commission, and all other members of the hitherto 
existing Confederation are at liberty to do the same. 

8. Austria remains entitled to remove or otherwise disnose of the Imperial 
property in the Federal fortresses and to adopt a siwilar course with the 
acknowledged share of Austria in movable Federal property, The same 
holds good of the entire movable property of the Confederation. 

9, The officials, servants, and pensioners belonging to the staff of the 
Diet are secured the pensions to which they are entitled, or that have been 
already granted pro rata of the scale. The Prussian Government, however, 
undertakes the pensions and assistance-moneys to officers of the former 
Schleswig-Holstein army and their relicts, hitherto defrayed from the 
Federal funds, 

10, The amount of the pensions granted by the Austrian Viceroy in 
Holstein remuins secured to the parties interested. ‘Ihe sum of 449,500 
Danish rix doliars in Four per Cent Danish State Bonds, in the custody of 
the Austrian Government, and belonging to the Holstein finances, will be 
returned thereto immediately after ratification of this present treaty. No 
native of the duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, and no subject of their 
Majesties the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, shall be prose- 
cuted, disquieted, or injured in person or property on account of his 
political conduct during the recent occurrences and the war, 

li. The Emperor of Austria engages, in order to cover part of the costs 
incurred by Prussia in the war, to pay the King of Prussia the sum of 
40 000,000 Prussian dollars. From this sum, however, shall be deducted the 
amount of the war costs the Emperor of Austria, by Art. 12 of the afore- 
mentioned Vienna Treaty of Oct. 36, 1864, has still to claim fiom the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein—i.e., 15,009,000 Prussian dollars, and as 
equivalent for the free provisionment the Prussian army shall enjoy in the 
Austrian districts it occupies until the conclusion of peace, a further sum 
of 5,000,000 Prussian dollars, so that only 20,000,000 of Prussian dollars 
remain to be paid in cash, Half of tvis sum shall be defrayed in cash 
simultaneously with the exchange of the ratificatious of the present treaty, 
the remaining half three weeks later, at Oppeln. 

12. The evacuation of the Austrian territories occupied by the Prussian 
troops shall be completed within three weeka after exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the peace treaty. From the day of the exchunge of the ratifications 
the Prussian governing Generals will confine their functions to the pnrely 
military sphere of action. The special arrangements according to which 
this evacuation has to be carried out are settled in a separate protocol, 
forming a supplement to the present treaty. 

13, All treaties and conventions concluded between the high contracting 
parties previous to the war, in so far as they are not necessarily rendered 
invalid by the dissolution of the Germanic Confederation, shall herewith 
re-enter in forces. The general cartel convention between the German 
Federal States of Feb. 10, 1831, in especial, together with the supplementary 
clauses belonging thereto, retains its validity between Prussia and Austria. 
Nevertheless, the Austrian Government declares that the coinage treaty 
concluded Jun. 24, 1857, loses its chief value to Austria through the dissulu- 
tion of the German Federal relation ; and the Prussian Govert:ment declares 
itseif ready to mediate in negotiations for the discontinuance of this treaty 
between Austria and the remaining participators in the same. The high 
contracting parties equally reserve to themselves to enter into negotiation 
as early as possible for a revision of the commercial and customs treaty of 
Aprill 11, 1865, in the sense of increased facilities to mutual traftic. In the 
mean time the aforesaid treaty shall re-enter in force, with the understanding 
that it is reserved to either of the high contracting parties to terminate it 
after six months’ notice to that effect. 

14, The ratification of this present treaty shali be exchanged at Prague 
within a term of eight days, or, if possible, earlier. In token whereof the 
respective ?lenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty, and appended to 
it the seal of their arms. 

Done at Prague this 23rd of August, 1866, 

(Signed) WERTHER, 
BRENNER, 


Appended to the treaty are a protocol respecting the exchange of 
prisoners and the evacuation of Austrian territory and the subjoined 
declaration as to the construction of railways :—The Governments 
of Prussia and Austria, actuated by the wish to increase the railway 
facilities between their respective territories, have empowered the 
undersigned Pienipotentiaries, upon the occasion of the peace nego- 
tiations, to make the following declaration, which has been signed 
and exchanged in duplicate this day :— 


1. The Prussian Government engages to permit and further the estabiizh- 
ment of a railway from a suitable point of the Silesian mountain line at 
Landshut tothe Austrian frontier at Liebau in the direction ot Schwadowitz ; 
and upon the other hand the Austrian Government will upon its part per- 
mit and further the es:ablishment of a railway from a suitable point of rhe 
Prague and Brunn Railway at Wildenschwert to the Prussian frontier at 
Mittenwalde in the direction of Glatz. 

2. The Austrian Government, should the Prussian Government consider 
it its interest, will permit the continuation of the Silesian mountain line to 
Glatz, through Braunau, without claiming any control over the manage- 
ment of the traffic of the portion of this line within its territory, reserving 
to itself, however, the exercise of all sovereign rights, 

3. The detailed arrangements necessary for the construction of these rail- 
ways shall be settled in 2 special treaty, for which purpose Plenipotentiaries 
of both Governments shall meet at the earliest possible period at a place to 
be agreed upon. 

Prague, Aug. 23, 1866, WERTHER, 


(Signed) 
BRENNER, 


THE 1ST OF SEPTEMBER.—In the agricultural divisions of Yorkshir 
the “ Feast of St. Partridge” was not very propitious this year. The 
weather has so interfered with the progress of the harvest that too much 
cover existed for the birds, and in consequence (sportsmen being almost 
wholly confined to turnips) only small bags were made, Some owners have 
entirely det: rred tie shooting for a fortuight, The crop of birds is good, 
and they are strong on the wing: and in forward condition, Some of the 
* trading’ shois were tolerably successful, however, birds being 3. éd. a 
brace at Malton on Saturday night. Hares and rabbits are prolific, but 
pheasants are ecarce for the coming season, 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 

AsouT one o'clock on Sunday morning, the 2nd of September, 
1666, two hundred years ago, began that event which contemporary 
chroniclers — with somewhat of short-sightedness, it must be 
allowed—describe as the greatest calamity which has ever befallen 
this country, the most signal visitationof Divine wrath. The occur- 
rence of the two hundredth anniversary has led us to publish the 
accompanying Engraving of some parts of London which existed 
before the fire, and to re-peruse such records of the event as are 
preserved, 

In that September of 1666 one frightful calamity had barely passed 
away. For tive and twenty years, it is said, London had not been 
free from the plague—except three, not for seventy years, But in 
the summer of 1665 the enemy had assumed appalling proportions, 
100,000 persons had died in the City itself, and fugitives bad carried 
the infection far and wide through England. The grass had grown 
in the streets, and men who met glanced fearfully and suspiciously 
on each other, igh: apart to avoid contact. However, contidence 
was now restored, and though a few cases continued to be recorded 
throughout the summer of 1666, the citizens had returned to 
their homes again, when suddenly this new terror broke 
upon them. “Some of our maids sitting up late last night,” 
says Pepys, ‘Jane called us up at three in the morning, to tell us 
of a great fire they saw in the City.” It had begun about one o'clock 
in the morning, at a baker's shop in Pudding-lane, by Fish-street, 
the precise spot being, it is said, 202 ft. to the east of the Monument. 
Pudding-lane was so called, according to Stow, because the Eastcheap 
butchers “have their scalding-house for hogges there, and their 
puddings (refuse) are voided down that way to the Thames,” The 
houses were built mostly of wood, and the storehouses around were 
full of combustible materials; “oil, pitch, tar, cordage, hemp, flax, 
resin, wax, butter, cheese, wine, brandy, sugar, and such like,” says 
the City Remembrancer, But there were other circumstauces to 
further the progress of the disaster. The season was very hot and 
rainless and the wood was very dry; the New River was almost 
empty; the engine at London Bridge, called the Thames Water 
Tower, was out of order; the citizens, according to custom, were 
attending the country fairs, the season of which was now at height ; 
and the City was left to their wives and shopmen. The night was 
dark, and a strong east wind blowing; and thus it came to pass 
that, on Sunday morning, Pepys's “ Ses ” came to him with the 
sad news “that above 300 houses have been burnt down to-night by 
the fire which we gaw, and that it is now burning all down Fish- 
street.” 

The inhabitants did not for a while realise the extent of the 
danger. The Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Bludworth, had been there 
about three o’clock in the morning, and, with an expression much too 
coarse to be quoted here, had declared himself free from apprehen- 
sion, But when day broke, and the extent of the calamity was 
more correctly estimated, he, like the rest, was panie-stricken, and 
ran about “like a man spent.” It was suggested to blow up houses 
and stop the epread of the flames; but “he thought it not safe 
counsel,” says Clarendon, “and made no answer than that he durst 
not do it without the consent of the owners,” The Chureh of St. 
Magnus, at the foot of the bridge, one of the largest in the City, was 
the first to fall, and the flakes of fire from its high roof helped to 
scatter desfruction. A Nonconformist divine, the Rev. £. Vincent, 
has left a narrative of the calamity, which he entities “God’s Ter- 
rible Advice to the City by Plague and Fire,” plentifully garnished, 
of course, with Scriptural quotations, but told with a quaintness 
worthy of Faller. ‘ It was the 2nd of September that the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against London,” so he begins, “ The Lord 
made London like a fiery oven in the time of his anger (Ps, xxi. 9), 


and in his wrath did devour and swallow up our habitations,” He 
describes that terrible Sunday with great vividness, ‘Some 


churches were in flames, and God seemed to come down and to 
preach himself in them, as he did on Mount Sinai when the mount 
burned with fire. Such warm preaching those churches never had ; 
such lightning, dreadful sermons never were before delivered in 
London. Now the train-bands are up in arms, watching at every 
quarter for outlandish men, because of the general fears and 
jealousies, and rumours that fire balls were thrown into the houses by 
several of them, to help on and provoke the too-furious flames, Yet 
some hopes were entertained on the Lord’s Day that the fire would 
be extinguished, especially by them that lived in the remote parts; 
they could scarcely imagine that a fire a mile off should be able to 
reach their houses.” 

Imagined or not imagined, it was plain by eventide on Sunday 
that there was much more than a possibility that it would be so, 
The yellow smoke blown over the City by the wiud gave the whole 
the appearance of being on fire, Hitherto the fire had been confined 
to Thames street and the houses at the back of it, About half the 
houses on London Bridge had fallen; but the fire had then turned, 
and the rest escaped. During the night the people were engaged in 
pulling down houses, but it was of no use now. So many different 
avenues of flame were open, every obstacle was overleapt; if the 
course of one stream was stayed others were increased, and the 
fierce heat drove back all oppo-ers. “ For ten miles round about,” 
says Evelyn, “the whole conntry was light as day, after a dreadful 
manner,” On Monday morning Tower-street, Feuchurch-street, and 
Gracious (Gracechurch) street, were consumed, and all writers, 
earnestly but not too successfully, vie with exch other to descrine 
a scene which inevitably leaves the imagination far behind. Gaze 
down whatever street you would, ihe flames poured forth from every 
window to unite iuto one great volume; “and then you might see 
the houses tumble, tumble, tumble, from one end to another, with a 
great crash, leaving the foundations open to the view of the 
heavens. The burning then (Monday) was in fashion of a 
bow—a dreadful bow it was, such as mine (Vincent's) eyes never 
before had seen—a bow which had God's arrow in it with a flaming 
point ; it wasa shining bow, not like that in the cloud, which brings 
water with it, and withal signifies God’s covenant not to destroy the 
world any more with water; but it was a bow which had fire in it, 
which signified God’s anger, and his intention to destroy London 
with fire.” 

Cornhill was a wide thoroughfare. It was attacked about mid- 
day, and a great mass of wood had been pulled from houses 
and thrown into the middle of the road ; “and so the flames licked 
the whole street as they went, and marched along on both sides, on 
roofs and in cellars, with such a noise as never was heard in the city 
of London.” The Royal Exchange had fallen before night, and it is 
remarked as curious, both by Pepys and Evelyn, that, while all the 
pictures (statues) of the kings since the Conquest had fallen, that of 
the feunder, Sir Thomas Gresham, and his alone, stood uninjured, 
“Queen Elizabeth’s effigies,” too, in Cornhill, “ continued with but 
little detriment, whilst vast iron chains and hinges were melted by 
the vehement heat.” 

Meanwhile, a scene of precipitate flight was going on at every 
gate, for the City was then entirely walled. Thirty pounds are said 
to have been given for the loan of a cart to convey goods into the 
fields of Islington, Finsbury, and Bethnal-green. Pepys was on the 
Thames on Monday morning, with the King and Duke of York, in 
the Royal barge. ‘There were hopes, he says, that ic would be stayed 
at the Three Cranes, An old drawing,* now before us, explains the 
hope. The cranes stand on the bank of the river for the move- 
ment of goods, and there is a large and spacious wharf behind 
them, and a wide thoroughfare leading up to Watling-street, 
However, the wind speedily dispelled this hope, ‘‘and we 
knew not what the fire was doing in the Vity. The river was fuil of 
lighters and boats taking in goods, and good goods swimming in the 
water; and I observed that hardly one lighier or boat in three but 
it had a pair of virginalls (harpsichord) in it.” In the afternoon he 
went again with his wife and others, “All over the Thames you 
were almost burned with a shower of fire drops. When we could 
endure no more upon the water, we went to a little alehouse on the 
Bankside, over against the Three Cranes, and there staid till it was 
almost dark, and saw the fire grow, and as it grew darker appeared 


* For the use of several interesting old drawings and rare prints we have 
to thank Mr. Edward Sarvoris, of Warnford Court, 
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more and more, and 
churches and houses, a3 
in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, 
an ordinary fire. We staid still, it being 
an only one entire 
and in a bow up L 
made me weep to see it. 
and flaming at once, and a horr 
cracking of houses and their ruins. 


darkish, we saw the fire 


the hill for an arch of above a mile long. It 
The churches, houses, and all on_ fire, 

a horrid noise the flames made, and the 

So home with a sad heart.” 


On Tuesday morning one line of the fire “from Cornhill along by | 


the stokes” (stocks) met with others from Threadneedle-street, 
Wallbroke, and Bucklersbury. The stream rushed up Chepeside, 
gathering strength on each flank, and at mid-day began the attack 
on “Paul's Church,” being aided by a stream which had come up 
westward from the Black Friars, Several prints of the cathedral 
are before us. The church was cruciform; the 
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arch of fire from this to the other side the bridge, | 
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nave is Early ' 


lights, like the window of the Five 
beautiful rose window above this, and a round-headed one, not beau- 
tiful, above that. For along time it c 
It towered as high as the flames, apparently defying them 
But at length it was seen to be and 
poured down, the stones cracked, the great 
beams fell in, and the Church of St. Faith beneath, which the 
stationers had filled with their countless books, was crushed and 
destroyed. This catastrophe is the culminating point of the 
calamity. The record goes on to tell the names of the streets 
which, one after another, fell a prey. By Tuesday night nearly the 
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whole of the City was consumed, and even the le in ¢ 
ae te acl. Savucats Cola, uo tenanl ter tia seer 
with Richard kback, the Old Bailey, Guildhall, had all fallen, 
“T wrote to my father this night,” says Sam Pepys, “ bu: the pont. 
office being burned, my letter could not go. lay down, bein z 
mighty weary and sore in my feet with going till I was hardly able 
to stand.” J C] 
Wednesday morning found the fire advanced as far as the Temp| 
on one side and the Tower on the other. But the wind had suddenly 
hushed, and the streets were less narrow and close, It is said th y 
the Duke of York arranged the blowing up of the houses with aca 
powder between the fire and the unscathed streets. At all events - 
was done, and now the spread of the conflagration ceased. “ It is t 
strange thing,” says Pepys, “to see how long this time did | cok 
since Sunday, having been always full of variety of actions anq 
little sleep, that it looked like a week or more, and I had forgot the 
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PROPOSED HOP AND MALT EXCHANGE, SOUTHWARK-STREET, BOROUGH, 


days of the week.” “Four days after,” says Clarendon, “ peop! 

had buried papers and linen in vaults Bhan ha look for them, py 4 
their being opened to the air th ht fire. Others, learning 
wisdom thereby, waited till rain fel ont the air was cooled.” 

The fire reached two miles in length and one in breadth. Pye- 
corner, the last place burnt, was in Smithfield. The conjunction of 
this name with g-lane was a conclusive proof to improvers 
of the occasion that the visitation was intended as a judgment upon 
gluttony. A statue of a fat boy, with an inscription stating so 
much, was set up in Pye-corner, What became of it we know not. 
The flames consumed 13,200 houses, 89 churches, and £11,000,000 
worth of property. Only six lives were lost, The church registers 
and plate seem to have been mostly saved; at least, we have seen 
books of All Halows’, Bread-stree, be forgotten, containing asthe 

! A - containi 
do the baptismal register of “ John Mylton.” ? sicily 

It is pleasant to find one case where the courtly 
seem to have been deserved, All accounts 
vigour and wisdom of Charles II, and his Satie, and therefore we 
may probably take the “Annus Mirabilis” as containing in the main 
® true narrative of the Great Fire of London. Let it not be for- 


of Dryden 


in extolling the ; company in the Borough. From the localit 


gotten, too, that when the King ordered a fast th 

wt] pose Ages af ag homeless vn ap nyse pee 
c » but the generous Irish al 

things as they had, and sent 30,000 fat oxen—Doily Telegraphe = 


HOP AND 


On Friday week, the 31st ult., the foundati ildi 
, 5 on-stone of the b 
“ iJ - — — Exchange and Warehouse Tocssan (aamelt 
ve be y Sir Brook W. Bridges, M.P, The building, of which 
. a “1 architect, has a frontage of 320 ft. in jouthwark- 
street, _— Map joses an area of nearly 26,000 square feet, and, bein 
immediately opposite the new soon ee of the Hop Planters’ py 
—_ in the centre of the hop trade operations, and in close 
— 7 © farm pages of the London and County, 
the most eligible site that could be sclesay =) eee ot ie 
a — ap- 
: afford every facilit: 
according to the various pe Almanonee 5 
merchants, dealers, and buyers will 


’ 


pointments of the building, it i 
for the transaction of a is calculated to 
of the trade, so that growers, 


have the advantage of a ready and well-attended market close to the 
terminus of the railways which pass through the hop-growing dis- 
tricts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and thus avoid the inconvenience 
of visiting the merchants’ counting-houses in various parts of the 
Borough. Space is also to be provided for private and general 
offices, stowage of stock, sample and show rooms, with every requi- 
site for the complete accommodation of tenants and shareholders, 
The proceedings were commenced by Mr. oF , one of the directors 
of the company, who introduced Sir Brook Bridges, whom they had 
invited to lay the foundation-stone, as representing one of the divisions 
of the county of Kent peculiarly interested in the production of 
— The Hon. Baronet was received with loud cheers by the share- 
holders, hopgrowers, brewers, and others interested in the hop ana 
malt trades who were present. The secretary, Mr. Herbert R. 
Duke, then read the prospectus of the company, which, along with 
the articles of the association and the coins of the realm ir B. 
Bridges deposited in the cavity over which the foundation-stone was 
laid, and cemented with the accustomed formalities, the worthy 
Baronet wishing a happy and prosperous future to the building so 
auspiciously commenced, Immediately after the ceremony au 
elegant lunch was provided by the company under an awning on 
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of the site to be occupied by the building. Sir Brook Bridges 
veaded, supported by Neue. Ogilvy, Dyer, Lucas, Conybeare, 
amahoays, Addis, and Taylor, directors; Mr, Slater, manager ; 
Mr. Dake, secretary ; Mr. Moore, architect, &e, Covers were laid 
for eighty. After the usual loyal toasts, the chairman pro 
“ Prosperity to the Hop and Commercial Exchange Company,” and 
testified to the beneficial effect which he had no doubt the building 
they had inaugurated was destined to have on the interests of hop- 
growers, dealers, buyers, and consumers in general. The legislation 
of last Session showed in the strongest manner the necessity of some 
such institution as this, Powers were given of an extraordinary 
character, requiring that the various growths of hops should be 
marked, so that producers and consumers might be satisfied that no 
adulteration had taken place. Indeed, the arrangements of the 
company were such as in a great degree to enable them to imple- 
ment satisfactorily the requirements of the Legislature. The toast 
was acknowledged by Mr. Ogilvy. Mr. Conybeare proposed the 
health of the chairman, Sir Brook Bridges, who returned 
thanks, and gave “The Directors,” which was acknowledged by 
Mr. Humphreys, after which the company separated. 

It was stated in the prospectus of the company, read on the occa- 
sion, that the average annual produce of English: growa hops for the 
last ten years has been upwards of 300,000 cwt., the greatec part 
of which were sent to the Borough for sale. This quantity has con- 
siderably increased by the cultivation of a larger acreage, owing to 
the repeal of the hop duty; while, from the same cause, a propor- 
tionate increase in the importation of hops has arisen. It has been 
the custom to purchase hops only at certain periods of the year ; but 
the importation of foreign hops, the establishment of an open 
market, and the introduction of the malt and barley trades, will, it 
is thought, change the practice, and render weekly transactions 
necessary. The company have taken the Corn Exchange as their 
model ; and, with respect to that mart, it appeared that the original 
£100 shares are now worth £1350, 
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BRIBERY AND ITS CURE. 

WHAT a pity ‘tis that there is so little sincerity in the 
denunciations we hear on all sides of bribery at elections ! 
A large amount of holy horror is expressed against the 
practice, and much virtuous indignation is expended, which 
would both be very valuable and very creditable—if they 
were only real, But the whole thing is a sham, Briber, 
bribee, and bystanders all seem to regard the practice as a 
sort of wicked bit of fun—one of those pieces of “Fie! fie!” 
which every one rather likes and chuckles over while he 
feels bound to condemn, but which all who find it convenient 
or profitable are at liberty to practise, nevertheless, The 
talking, and writing, and Parliamentary-Committee-ing, and 
Royal-Commissioning in which we indulge against bribery 
are mere hollow humbug and hypocrisy, We are all very 
much in the case of the Yarmouth elector: we none of us 
consider it a sin either to give or take money for votes. If 
there are any sincere among us on this subject, it must be 
those persons who have neither votes to sell nor money to 
buy them with, 

All our efforts to suppress bribery have failed; and failed, 
mainly, because they were not meant to succeed ; and they 
were not meant to succeed, because the retention of bribery is 
convenient both for our lawmakers and the choosers of our law- 
makers, neither of whom really consider it sinful, whatever 
profeasions they may make, It is in vain to hope to suppress 
a practice by making it a crime by law when the moral sense 
of the community does not recognise it as sinful, The only re- 
sult will be that the law will be set at nought, while the practice 
denounced will be indulged in all the same, People are not 
deterred from committing the act against which the law is 
levelled, but they are made familiar with law-breaking and are 
inured to hypocrisy, This is especially the case with bribery, 
All our legislation against it, all our denunciations of its per- 
petrators, all our Parliamentary Committees, and all our 
Royai Commissions have been powerless to check it, and have 
only taught people how to sin in other directions, 

Having thus failed to suppress bribery by penal enact- 
ments, why not try the effect of a totally different course 
of procedure, and—legalise it? make a vote a per- 
fectly legitimate article of barter, a thing which one man 
may lawfully sell and another lawfully buy? We are con- 
vinced this would put a stop to bribery at once ; for whereas 
now it is only necessary to buy as many votes as will turn the 
scale in a contest, then every member of a constituency 
would have to be purchased ; and one of two things would 
result, either that no candidate—not even a commercial man, 
the favourite sort of candidate at Totnes—would be found 
willing to make so large a venture as the purchase 
of a whole constituency, or votes would become, 
by competition, mere drugs in the market, and un- 
able to command a price, Any way, bribery would be doomed, 
Besides, were votes subjects of legitimate barter, the article, 


while there was a demand for it, would come to be adver- | 


tised; and thus, an element of the ridiculous would get mixed 
up with the business. For instance, would it not be comical 


to find in the columns of the “usual vehicles of publicity” | 


such notifications as these — “For sale, the votes of ten free 
and independent electors of Little Pedlington. May be had 
a bargain ;" or, “Wanted, twenty votes for Great Bumble- 
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dom. Will be treated for singly or in batches ;” and so 
forth. 

But, seriously, we do not see any grave objection to the 
proposal we have made. We may be told that trafficking in 
votes saps the sources of patriotism, love of country, and 
public spirit, Perhaps so; but it must do that now, under a 
system of secret treaty, quite as seriously as it would under 
one of open barter ; while the evils to which we have already 
alluded—of lying, hypocrisy, and familiarity with law-break- 
ing—are superadded. We have the thing—crime, if you will— 
practised, as it is, plus several other crimes, of at least some 
of which we should get quit by making vote-selling legal, At 
all events, it is no use going on upon our present system, 
Here we have just now some four or five election Commissions 
sitting, involving an enormous expense, and which yet can 
have no useful practical result, The grossest corruption is 
proved to exist ; and yet nobody is ashamed and nobody can 
be punished for all have been promised immunity if they will 
make “a clean breast of it;” anda “clean breast” they do 
make of it, to the intense delight of themselves and others, for 
every one seems to enjoy the “fun of the thing” amazingly. 
True, particular boroughs may be disfranchised; but that 
will not cure the evil; it will merely shift the field of 
operations to other places, So long as there are rich men 
desirous of seats in Parliament, and willing to pay for them 
within practicable limits, there will be poor electors ready to 
accept payment—when they can get it. The corrupt and 
skilful few now profit, 


trouble un the subject will be obviated; the evil will cure 
itself, for all the votes in the community can’t be bought, and, 
if they could, it would be at such a low price as not to be 
worth anyone's while selling, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE EMPRESS of the French and the Prince Imperial left Paris on 
Saturday last for Biarritz, and it is believed that the Emperor will follow 
them on Monday next. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES has just concluded the purchase of an estate of 
nearly 400 acres, near Launceston, Cornwall, at the price of £26,000, It is 
intended for business purposes connected with the duchy. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA has ordered the amount fixed for the Court 
expenditure in 1867 to be reduced from 7,500,000 fi, to 5,000,000 fl. A large 
portion of the Imperial retinue has been dismissed, and considerable 
retrenchments are about to be made in the salaries of the chief Court 
functionaries, 

THE EX-QUEEN OF NAPiEs has, it is said, been selling some of her 
jeweis, and certain pearls valued at 30,000 crowns have been parted with 
for 18,000, 

COUNT DE MOYTALEMBERT, who has been seriously ill, is slowly 
mending, and has in part resumed his literary iabours. 

MR. SYDNEY SMIRKE, R.A., has been appointed architect for the new 
Royal Academy buildings. 

MR, PRICE, QC., has been appointed by Mr. Walpole to the recordership 
of York, vacant by the death of Mr. Hindmarch, 

THE GRAND WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD was opened, on Tuesday, 
at Chester, under the presidency of Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M.P, The pro- 
ceedings were of an interesting character, They are to be continued during 
the week. 

Mk, BOUCICAULT, besides being represented at the Holborn Theatre and 
at the se a (at the latter he and Mrs. Boucicault take part in “ The 
Long Strike’’), is to produce a sensation drama at Drury Lane after Easter. 

MR. BRIGHT has accepted an invitation to a public reform banquet in 
Dublin, The day has not been named, but it is understood the banquet 
will not take place before the middle of October. 

A MOVEMENT is said to be on foot for securing Mr. Edmond Beales as a 
candidate for the representation of the borough of Lambeth at the next 
election, in the room of Mr, F, Doulton. 

A TERRIFIC PETROLEUM EXPLOSION has occurred at Long Dock, 
opposite New York, bix lives were lost and numbers of persons injured, 
Property to the amount of 1,000,000 dols. was destroyed, 

MR, SPENCER PERCIVAL, the barrister appointed to revise the list of 
voters for the city of Londen, has announced that he will hold a sitting for 
- purpose in the Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall-yard, on Wednesday, 

Sin ALEXANDER PENROSE GORDON CUMMING, Bart., of Altyre, died in 
Edinburgh on Sunday afternoon, after a long and painful illness, 

MR, SPURGEON has given it as his opinion that returning thanks to God 
after childbirth is, in most cases, ‘ an absurd, superstitious practice,” 

THE Cost OF THE WAR, including the losses undergone by the neutral 
countries and the indemnities to be paid, is estimated in Vienna at 

000,000, 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for erecting a monument to the memory 
of Henry Kirke White in the church of Wilford, near Nottingham, which 
was his favourite resort. 

THE ITALIAN ATTORNEY-GENERAL has commenced a_ prosecution 
against the Unita /taliana for publishing Mazzini’s letter declining the 
amnesty. 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE has followed up what has been called his 
dismissal of Mr, Beales (although, in truth, his Lordship merely declined to 
reappoint that gentleman) by nominating Mr. Bacon, of Lincoln's Inn, 
to the office of revising barrister for Midalesex, 

THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT has proposed the introduction 
of a bill for the amendment of the Constitution, 

A BANQUET IN HONOUR OF THE AMLRICAN EMBASSY has been given 
at St. Petersburg by the Russian Emperor, at which hig Majesty drank * to 
the prosperity aud consolidation of the United States.” 

THE NEW GtRMAN PARLIAMENT, it is affirmed, will meet in two 
month’, at Berlin. The assembly will comprise the deputies of all the 
States of the Northern Confederation, and will hold ita sittings at the 
Victoria Theatre, which is to be appropriated to that object. 

THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF WORKS has decided upon the plans for 
the new buildings of the London University at the Louk af Burlington 
jay oo on souitens a tee Board of Works, having furnished 

wo ns—one in a classic style, the other in whi called Itali: 
Gothic—Lord John Manners has chosen the later” “'** ‘- 

4 CARICATURE in the Paris Charivari representa a Prussian General 
sitting on a marble bench in a public garden smoking & cigar. A pretty 
tikes. Y whee De penton waticing, says to him :—“ General, my ithe 

you very much. What is your papa’s business dear?” “ 
makes wooden legs.” ick = . . 


THE REGIUS PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE is adout to become vacant, the Rev. W. Hepworth Thompson, 
who has held it since 1853, having intimated his intention of resigning it on 
his elevation to the mastership of Trivity, A canonry in Ely Vathedral is 
a to the professorship, which is in the gift of the council of the 

THE NOBILITY, the army, and the le of Hanover ly have 
forwarded to the Queen an address of oageiig and yA emi p Borat 
pone Rip en signatures, obtained in the course of a single day. Vast 
crowds assembled in the streets to affix their signatures, but towards 


the evening the Prussian mili au 
tlage to dia ’ tary authorities interposed and compelled the 


rately, were by some blunder so arranged that they read consecutively in a 
been ~ ony head physician to the 


| having addressed a gracious word to the young Prince. 


young, and already the son of the E: ” 
| ine re acc fie rly mpeéror of the French!” exclaimed the 


Adopt our proposal, however—allow 
votes to become legitimate articles of barter—and all further 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

TRAVELLING some time ago by rail, I met with one of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace—not ove of the great unpaid, but a 
salaried magistrate, learned in the law, and an author. We got to 
talking about the House of Commons, and especially the speaking 
there; and in course of conversation he remarked that t! @ oratory 
of the House of Commons has strangely lost in force of late years; 
has, to use his own words, become emasculated, tame, and utterly 
devoid of the vigour which characterised it in bygone times, 
“ Perhaps there are not,” said I (wishing to draw him out), “the 
same wrongs, and jobs, and misgovernment to denounce now that 
there were fifty years ago.” “ Perhaps so,” he replied ; “ but there 
are wrongs and jobs now which ought to be denounced ; but the 
truth is, the House has got so dreadfully polite and mealy-mouthed 
that it dare not call things by their right names.” “And this 
testimony is true. I am away from my books, or I could prove 
to you that Burke and his cotemporaries were accustomed 
to speak far more strongly than any member, even the 
boldest, dare to speak now. Knavery was called knavery, 
then ; jobbery, jobbery ; and a rogue, arogue, And much later than 
Burke's time there was a good deal of the old spirit left in the House of 
Commons, Thereform battle thirty-five years ago was no rose-water 
affair, but a life-and-death grapple, in which hard blows were given 
and daring things done, Take this case :—“ I wish,” said an honour- 
able member, “to ask the honourable member for —— (name for- 
gotten) whether it is true that he told the tax-gatherer to call again 
afcer the Reform Bill shall have been passed.” Whereupon the 
honourable member appealed to jumped up and shouted out, « Yes, 
I did,” and was greeted by enthusiastic cheers from his party, 
And if any of your readers will take the trouble to refer to the debates 
of that period they will discover that the late discussions on reform 
were tameness itself as compared with the debates upon the first 
reform bill, 

But it seems now that not only are we to have dull, passionless, 
milk-and-water oratory in the House of Commons, but everywhere 
else we are to speak with bated breath and whispering humbleneas, 
even in those time-honoured and glorious gatherings of the people 
by which they have won so many political victories. John Bright 
lately delivered at Birmingham one of his eloquent, vigorous 
speeches, in the course of which he denounced Robert Lowe’s cruel 
slanderings of the artisans, and asserted that the Earl of Derby had 
declared war against the working classes— meaning, of course, upon 
the reform question; and straightway what a how! against him for 
his “ violence” has arisen from all Whig and Conservative throats ! 
Violence! Why, I have heard in my young days speeches in the 
House of Commons ten times more violent than this, In truth, in 
this speech of Mr. Bright's there was no violence nor incen- 
tives to violence, It was simply a racy. vigorous, out- 
spoken harangne. Nay, come to there was in some 
of Mr. Lowe's speeches during the late debate upon reform far more 
violence than there was in this speech of Mr. Bright. In fact, in 
Lowe's 8 es there was violence, whilst, as I have said, in Bright’s 
oration there was none This howling about violence is very absurd 
and childish. There is a fair stand-up fight between the two old 

jes—the party of Conservatism and the party of Progress, 
Eee is be fought out; and if one party gets a hard knock, let it return 
the blow—this is the old English way—and not whine and sob like 
a lubberly, cowardly boy. rd Derby declared that he meant to 
“stem the tide of democracy,” meaning that he will not lower the 
franchise, “Very well, my Lord,” says Democracy, “we will try 
a fall with you.” And so the fight begun, And now to it, and 
may the best win; but we must have no whining and putting the 
finger in the eye if you happen to get an ugly knock, my Lord. 

Shakspeare speaks of ambition which “o’erleaps itself and falls 
o’ tother.” And many an instance of this have we had brought 
out of late by Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commissions 
on Parliamentary elections, And notably above all stands the 
late member for Totnes, Mr. John Pender. This gentleman has 
got very rich of late by successful speculations in cotton, &c., 
during the American war. He was one of those clever fellows 
who forecaw the cotton famine ahead, and bought largely at 
a low figure and sold at a very high one. But what was the 
use of all this wealth if it could not bring honour, position, &c, 
“Wealth! Iam satiated with wealth- encumbered with it, 
What I want now is to climb up to those shining heights above 
and mix with the grand society there; and by hook or by crook, 

er fas aut nefas, at all costs, if every rung of the ladder must 
4 of gold, up to that shining table-land I will climb.” And 
climb he did—ani safely climbed ; and for a time revelled in this 
heaven among the gods, like another Ixion. But alas! in four years 
there came # dissolution of Parliament, and then, of course, 
our Ixion had to godown, But he got up again, and apparently 
with ease and honour, for he was at the head of the poll—beating 
the Dukes candidate by six, and the highest Conserva ive by forty- 
eight. But wise men shook their heads, as much as to say, “ Thou 
hast it; but we fear thou playedst a desperate game for it; and it 
is questionable whether thou wilt be able to hold what thou hast 
got.” ’Iwas more than questionable, as events proved ; for, as soon 
as might be, a petition was presented, and on trial bribery was 
proved, and out Ixion was turned—out of heaven, down into the 
shades below, there, one would think, to be bound to the wheel of 
disappointment, if not of remorse, as long as he lives, And so 
“vaulting ambition o’erleaped itself, and fell o' t’other ;” and so 
it did in the case of Schneider at Lancaster, and others; and so 
may it always do, 

ill the world in general, and London in particular, I wonder, 
never get rid of the race of Goths, Vandals, barbarians, savages, 
fools—if any epithet can be devised sutiiciently strong to characterise 
their conduct—no member of which can be permitted to enter any 
public building or other place where objects of interest are collected 
without being guilty of some piece of folly and doing some 
serious bit of damage? Here has a ecion of the Vandal tribe been 
injoring the statues in the New Palace at Westminster— statues 
which are, probably, the most interesting features of the whole 
building, and to damage which, one would have thought, would 
have been the last thing to enter into the head even of a Vandalian 
fool. How intensely crass must have been the ignorance, stupidity, 
and folly of the creature who conceived the notion of placing a 
tobacco-pipe in the hand of the venerable historian of the civil 
war—Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon! If the brute should ever 
boast of his exploit—which it is bable he is quite capable of 
doing—and so reveal his identity, 1 hope some one will kick him 
heartily for his pains, P 

Who is to blame for the annual sacrifice of life which takes place 
through that most useless, and therefore senseless, of all passions—the 
mania for Alp-climbing ? We know that no object whatever, save 
the gratification of a morbid vanity, can be served by ascents of 
Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, and other Alpine heights, All that can 
be learned about those ragged, bare, and frozen summits is already 
known, There is nothing to be disclosed, either of beauty or utility, 
by the perilous undertaking of clambering, or being dragged with 
ropes, up the sides of frozen mountains, at the imminent risk of life 
and limb. Why, then, are such ascents so frequently undertaken, 
notwithstanding the sad warnings which the annual crop of disasters 
affords? Mainly, I believe, because individuals who accomplish the 
feat—by the help of the guides, and in a fashion which would be as 
creditable to a log of wood as to the bulk of the adventurers—are 
petted and made lions of in the drawing-rooms of London on their 
return, It is not @ love of natural phenomena; it is not a 
desire to promote scientific discovery; it is not even, I be- 
lieve, a passion for physical exertion and an_ inclination 
to exhaust superfluous energy, which actuates the great bulk of Alp- 
climbers. It is asheer passion for vulgar bragging and a desire to be 
able to crow over less reckless but more sensivle compeers —to look 
important in the eyes of boarding-schodl misses and other silly 
people ; and when so many lives are sacrificed to the gratification of 
this absurd fancy, it is time that the shafts of ridicule were brought 
to bear upon the practisers and abettors of these follies, seeing that 
reason and common-sense have failed to put a stop to the mischief. 
As female applause and wonder may, ond probably has, done much 
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to stimulate Alpine adventure, female condemnation may be influ- 
ential in repressing so dangerous a folly; and, as womens hearts 
must be the most severely wrung by the repeated accidents that 
occur, | would bespeak women’s aid in discouraging these dangerous 
and objectless feats for the future. 

Messrs. Walker, of Margaret-street, have published some excellent 
photographs of “ Artemus Ward,” whose contributions to Punch 
appear to me to be even an improvement upon his American essays, 
Just having read his last, on Wednesuay, I took up a contemporary, 
and there found this startling sentence in a leader:—“ A peace 
society .... to demonstrate that progress is possible without the 
periodicals laughters which afflict while they demoralise mankind, 
and to convince potentates that their interest lies in never drawing 
the sword.” “ Periodicals—laughters,” afflicting and demoralising 
mankind! Wretched Punch! unhappy Fun ! But on studying the 
matter a little more closely, the truth became apparent. The final s 
after * periodical” had been slipped from the initial of the next word. 
“ Periodical slaughters” should have been the reading, Accidents 
will happen in the best regulated printing-offices, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES 

Blackwood distinguishes itself this month by a very good article 
entitled ‘‘ English Converts to Romanism,’ which openly expresses 
what a good many people must have been quietly thinking —viz., 
that Roman Catholicism of the extreme school has jost more than it 
has gained by the accession of certain distinguished “ perverts” — 
notably Dr. Newman. That original man and powerful writer 
has done more to schismative—if I may coin a word — modern 
Roman Catholicism than anybody could well have thought 
possible. A comparison of Manning, Oakley, and Newman on 
Virgin worship is particularly instructive; and it is interesting 
to observe, too, that, meekly as the Roman Catholic body took 
the unexpected elevation of Dr. Manning to the see of West- 
minster, it has not been without a sort of disintegrating influence. 
People may trample on their discontent in such cases, but it smoul- 
ders on and does its work I may add, however, that, in the foot-note 
in which the writer of this article hints that “ the tenderness of Dr. 
Manning towards Dissenters may owe something to the appreciation 
that body has shown of his style,” he seems, to me, to be putting the 
cart before the horse. The order of preferences, I believe, to have 
been just the reverse, and the cause lies deeper. Has not Dr. Pusey, 
in fact, shown exactly the same kind of “ tenderness” towards Dis- 
genters ? 

The Cornhill is, as usual, good ; and “The Village on the Cliff’ 
decidedly improves at it goeson. “ Granny Leatham's Revenge ” is 
a very nice Jittle story. Mr. Swinburne’s “Cleopatra” is nothing 
oe aeaet one way or the other ; it is Swinburnian manufacture to 

r, Sandys’ powerful drawing. The working man’s article on “ The 
Education of the Working Classes” is behind the times and, I 
think, quite disloyal, The writer of this paper may depend upon it 
there are thousands of the “working classes” who understand 
better than he understands, or pretends to understand—for we dis- 
trust him—the fundamental principles of political discussion ; and 
who will not be persuaded that they have not ‘a special grievance” 
(which he denies) egainst the “aristocracy”—meaning the great 
landowners. The working man will find in Mr. Mill (for example) 
far more heretical and revolutionary things on this subject than ae. 
Bright has ever said ; and our children will live to see brisk fighting 
upon such questions. What is said about the education proper of 
the working man is a quarter of a century behind the time, 

In Macmillan we all gladly welcome back Mrs. Norton, who 
resumes ‘Old Sir Douglas” in the present number. Mr, John 
Morley writes a very sensible and balanced article on “Social 
Responsibilities.” There is a paper upon Women’s questions which 
may profitably be read in connection with one in Blackwood on the 
same subject, entitled ‘The Great Unrepresented.” The article on 
“The Expression of the Eye” overlooks—as all articles on the 
re make a point of doing—the most important part of the 
subject. 

In Temple Bar “ Archie Lovell” is the best thing; though “ Our 
War Paint” and “Karl's First Love” are good in their different 
ways. The author of the article on “German Tables d’Hoéte” 
quotes from Leigh Hunt's rendering of Redi’s “ Bacco en Toscana,” 
which is not as well known as such pleasant reading deserves to be. 

The Churchman's Family Magazine and the Victoria both 
deserve a kind word ; and with them may pass, complimented, the 
St. James's Magazine, in which Miss Braddon concludes “ The 
Lady’s Mile.” 

But London Society is better than usual—better even in the 
woodcuts, Mr. Robertson, on “The Queen of Comedy,” is as 
felicitous, as bright, as well-informed as he always is; and the 
woodcuts of Madeline Brohan, Mdlle. Victoria, and Mdlle, Massin 
arecapital, judging from the photographs, with which, I suppose, 
we are most of us familiar, 

In the Argosy we have, in the leading story, the beginning of 
Mis. Gaunt’s tiial for the murder of her husband ; the writing, and 
indeed the conception of the whole business, are fantastic, but full 
of Mr. Reade’s peculiar power. He is, however, rather a dramatist 
than a storyteller. In poetry Mr. William Allingham contributes a 
charming song; and Mr. "Robert Buchanan, a “ London Lyric,” 
“Bell from the North,” than which he has, perhaps, done nothing 
sweeter, better, more certain to dwell in the memory. Mr. H. R. 
Haweis continues his Garibaldi papers, which read as if they were 
the reminiscences of an eye-witness; and we fancy they may be. 
“The Brown Bequest, by One of the Executors,” is a piece of quiet 
satire, so well masked that at first ore hardly takes the joke, 
“A Wedding at Kéatsplon” is adelightful passage of travel-sketching ; 
and so is “An Eastern Love Story.” Mr. Antbony Trollope con- 
tributes a short story of the misfortunes of a young married man, 
who started in “literature” without sufficient knowledge of the 
work he would have to do; but, as this young gentleman had £250 
clear to start with, it is not plainly made out how he came to fall 
into such trouble. His father onght to have been kicked : the reader 
who goes to the story will see why. Lastly, Mr. Alexander Smith 

ives us an ingenious but very unguarded essay about Mr. Sydn 
bell. Who will say all this is not a good sixpennyworth? It is 
the best number of the Argosy yet out. 

In Good Words there is a true story of some rooks, vouched for 
by no less trustworthy a person than Miss Smedley. It would be a 
shame to tell it, but everybody should read it. ‘Lhe little sonnet, 
“ Mignonette,” is very good indeed ; and so is this instalment of 
“ Madonna Mary,” 

In the Sunday Magazine the “Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ” 
are brought toaclose, There is only one known man of genius who 
could have written them, and I have once or twice spoken a warm 
word about them; but the incidents at the close of the story are 
very unnatural. 

The Monthly Packet 1 have described before, It is a very nice 
high-class magazine for the young, bright with tradition, story, 
folk-lore. and anecdote. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine is good, too, but in wy opinion not nearly 
gay enough for the young people. However, it is infinitely the best 
thing of its kind; and probably young folk will not be much in- 
jurea by being told, on the anthority of Mrs. Gatty, that Dr. Johnson 
was amore “clear and healthy ” reasoner than anyone whosewritings 
have come down tous since! Just think of that, now! Dr. Johnson 
was the man who said, among other nonsense, that genius was 
general power accidentally determined in a particular direction ; and 
gave, as a reason, that a man who can walk seven miles 
north can walk seven miles south, Yes, but as Mr. Lewes 
has aptly made answer, does it follow that he can 
swim because he can walk? Dr, Johnson’s opinions were 
sometimes. though rarely, right; his reasons were almost always 
wrong. His greatness Jay in his character, and in the impressive 
movement of his intellect, About this there was always a gloomy 
greatness, as well as a reckless decisiveness, that made deep marks 
upon other minds; but the resu/ts arrived at were out of all 
proportion trivial. ; 

The Intellectual Observer fully maintains the high character it 


! 
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has earned, Both in its letterpress and in its illustrations it is 
admirable, 

The Household is a nice little monthly. It contains a very good 
paper about round shoulders in young girls, 

Mr. Beeton’s miscellanies for ladies in general—young ladies in 
particular—and boys are capital. The criticism on Miss Austen, 
in the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, and a new story, just 
begun, by the author of “David Garrick,” &c., are temptingly 
readable, The criticism is as good as the best now going; and the 
story promises well. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


“The Flowers of the Forest” has been again revived at the 
AvELPHI. Two important alterations in the cast of this best of 
Mr. Buckstone’s dramas have been made in the characters of Cheap 
John and Starlight Bess. Mr. Toole has migrated to the provinces, 
and as it is not in the power of Mr. ‘Toole to be in two places at once, 
the part of Cheap John has been intrusted to Mr. Shaw, who played 
it, as well as Menelaus in “ Helen,” with considerable success, 
Mr. Shaw has a very funny face and a very funny manner, a dry 
quaintness of utterance and expression that will stand him in good 
stead in legitimate comedy and characters of actuality, Let me 
predict for this gentleman a bat high position in that re- 
markable real and unreal world which is bounded on 
the audience side by the footlights and on the stage 
side by the most old-fashioned, worm-eaten, and worn- 
out prejudices, Staright Bess was played with charming 
naiveté, energy, and intensity by Miss Furtaco; indeed, this most 
talented and rising among our young actresses made so marked an 
impression that on Monday asomewhat scanty audience loudly in- 
sisted on her appearance before the curtain at the end of the drama, 
although the young lady coyly refused the compliment for many 
minutes. That sueh an uopression should have been produced in a 
character so long associated with the late Mrs. Fitzwilliam is not a 
‘step,’ but a “jump,’ for the actress, whose Brown Bess is, on the 
same night, as characteristic an impersonation as her Fair Helen is 
a bit of graceful fun. 

Miss Marriott has appeared as Hamlet at the OLympic, 

Mr. and Mrs, Billington’s benefit at the ADELPuI is fixed for to- 
night, Indeed, to-night has several theatrical events. The New 
RoyaLty opens under the direction of Miss M. Oliver, with an extra- 
vaganza founded on the * Lady of the Lake;” and so does the 
SuRkEY, under Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, who have once more 
united their energies, with the T. P. Cooke prize nautical drama of 
“ True to the Core.” On the 15th the Lyceum opens with a new 
drama, by Mr. Boucicault, called “The Long Strike;” and the 
PRINCE OF WALEs’s commences its campaign with the new comedy 
of “Ours,” On the 22nd Drury LANE opens with “King John” 
and the ‘ Comedy of Errors.” A version of “ Faust,” adapted by 
Mr. Bayle Bernard, is promised shorty afterwards, 

Mr. Leslie, the author of the “ Mariner’s Compass,” has started a 
College of Dramatic Tuition, I shall, perhaps, best convey the idea of 
his scheme by quoting from his prospectus—I should say, too, that 
the italics are my own :— 

Although it is true that no person can become a great actor or actress 

unless exceptionally gifted, it is not less a fact that, even in such instances, 
acertain amount of preliminary training must always be useful, and may in 
some cases be indispensable. The demand for actors and actresses of an 
educated class ts, from various causes, very far in excess of the supply. Asa 
consequence the profes ion has become more re-pectable and more lucrative, 
The highest talent commands a large emolument, while studeuts possessed 
merely of a general aptitude may ensure a competentincome., The course 
of study, occupying twelve months, will comprise Elocution, Vocal Music, 
Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Gymnastics, taught respectively by competent 
and experienced masters, and also a thorough grounding in *‘ Stage 
Business,” imparted by Mr. Leslie himself. The business of the college will 
take place for the first nine months of the twelve in a central situation in 
the metropolis, where frequent representations will be given, the press and 
the friends of the pupils being invited. The remaining three months of the 
course will be passed in a provincial theatre, where students will have public 
practice with professional actors and London stars, and where the strictest 
discipline of a first-class establishment will be rigidly enforced. 
This appears to me to be a well-grounded plan, Actors should be 
taught to sing, and dance, and fence before they come upon the 
stage. They should not study their art entirely in the theatre. They 
should bring with them more than the “ Three Rs.” Shoemaking 
requires an apprenticeship; surely the histrionic art is equally 
dithcult of approach. Some are born actors, others achieve acting ; 
and it is certain that, with good tuition and training, others may 
have acting thrust upon them, 


RESTORATION OF ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR.—The ancient 
battlements on the north side of the nave aud choir of the Chapel Royal of 
St. George are, by order of the Dean and Chapter, being replaced with new 
Bath-stone work, by Messrs. Poole, of Westminster, cathedral masons. ‘The 
old stone piers and ornamental tracery, upon their removal from: the roof 
walls, were found to be in avery decayed and defective state, owing to their 
exposed position and the action of the weather. In the construction of the 
old battlements iron clamps were used for strengthening the joints; the 
clamps have, however, produced a contrary effect to that intended by the 
builders, and, as the joints between the stones became weatherworn, the 
iron clamps corroded and split and cracked the stonework in all directions, 
and thus materially assisted in the decay of the masonry, The old battle- 
ments on the south side of the chapel are yet standing, and that is all that 
can be said of them ; they threaten, on the recurrence of every gale, to topple 
over and injure those who may happen to be walking onthe path below. The 
stonework is absolutely rotten, and the mullious can be easily pulled out of 
their places without any great exertion of strength. By means of slate 
* dowels’ the joints in the new masonry on the north side have been mace 
more secure than could have been effected by the old clamping process, 
while there can be no corrosion, and consequently no bursting of the stone 
by the changes in the iron caused by the action of the weather, 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND THE CHOLERA DISTRICTS.—On Monday 
last the Bishop of London aud Mrs. Tait visited St. James's, Ratcliffe, one 
of the poorest districts in the east of London, where the cholera has been 
very prevalent and fatal. His Lordship was received at the parsonage by 
the Incumbent and the members of the local relief committee, and proceeded 
to the church, which was crowded with poor people, very many of whom had 
suffered from cholera, either personally or in their families. Litany was 
said by the Rev. R. H. Atherton, the Incumbent, after which the Bishop 
preached a very impressive sermon. He then went into the large school- 
room adjoining, which was full of poor, some of them convalescents scarcely 
able to stand, and nearly all in want of food. The Bishop, having addressed 
them in words of kindness and encouragement, pronounced the benediction, 
after which Mrs, Tait superintended the distribution of loaves to the poor, 
His Lordship then visited the Mission Home, where sisters from St. Peter’s 
Home, Brompton, and from the St. George's Mission, have been staying since 
the outbreak of cholera. The Bishop evinced great interest in their work, 
and offered up prayer for its success, Some ciothes were afterwards given to 
the children of the ragged schools, who heartily cheered those who bad cared 
forthem. The help so promptly given by the Bishop andthe Mansion House 
committees has powerfully aided in checking the progress of cholera ; but the 
local committee, and others who are best acquainted with the wants of the 
peovle, fear that, as the cholera is still amongst us, it will break out again if 
further help should be withheld. The Incumbent is 80 convinced of the 
value of the services rendered by the Sisters that he is anxious to establish a 
permanent Mission Home in his 


Tur LONDON WORKHOUSES,—Matilda Beeton, late head nurse at the 
Rotherhithe, Strand, and St. Mary's, Newington Workheuse Infirmaries, 
has written to Mr. Farnall a description of the “ deceit practised by work- 
house officials” to hide the defects and failings of those places from the 
Poor-Law inspectors, She confesses that on his visit to Rotherhithe she was 
afraid to tell him the truth, as the master was by the inspector's side the 
whole time, and the master’s comments on the defects pointed out by Mr. 
Farnall are related by the nurse, After Mr. Farnall had gone the master 
said, “It’s all very well for Mr, Farnall to say this is right and the other 
wrong, but the board (of guardians) do not bind themselves to act up to his 
suggestions, or they might have nothing else to do,” Thus “ things re- 
mained pretty nearly as they were,” Then, no sooner had the inspector 
passed the portals of the workhouse lodge than the information was sent 
flying through the “ house,” ard one was sent one way and another another 
way to hide what ought to have been seen, the master, mean while, engaging 
the inspector's attention for a few minutes. The subordinate officers have 
the rod shaken over them, that if they leave one house for not making 
things pleasant they will not have appointments again under the Poor-Law 
Board, The result of the late inquiries to this witness has been that 
guardians and masters, though in great need of a nurse of her trustworthy 
character and of her great experience, refuse to engage with her, saying 
“they don’t want to be written about to Mr. Hart.” it has transpired that 
one master of a metropolitan workhouse stated to his board that he would 
resign if she were elected, 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE OF 1865. 
THE recovery of the cable of 1865 from the very lowest depths of 
the Atlantic, which has now been accomplished, seems to have taken 
the world by surprise. It is not, however, too much to say that no 
class of the community has felt more astonishment than those who 
are best acquainted with the difficulties of the task—the electricians, 
Few believed, with them, that a good cable could be laid across the 
Atlantic at all, while still fewer believed in the possibility of a 
broken cable being picked up from three miles’ depth of water, The 
few who returned from last year’s expedition knew that they had 
grappled the broken cable, and could have brought it to the surface 
but for the weakness of their apparatus; but it is not too much to 
say that many even of the directors of the Atlantic Company were 
incredulous on the subject, and looked on the wire of 1865 as hope- 
lessly lost. That this opinion was almost universal may be judged 
from the fact that the underwriters who had insured it at once paid 
on it as on a total loss; and a curious question will now arise as to 
the amount of salvage to which the Great Eastern is entitled for 
bringing the cable to light again and restoring it to speech. 

Fuller details have come to hand as to the manner in which the 
cable was raised. From the moment of the fracture of last year's 
cable till jast Sunday morning the refiecting marine galvanometer 
connected with the shore end at Valentia has been incessantly 
watched, Night and day for a whole year an electrician has always 
been on duty watching the tiny ray of light through which signals 
are given, and twice every day the whole length of wire—1240 miles — 
has been tested for “conductivity” and insulation, The results of 
these tests were almost marvellous in their uniformity, and they 
showed conclusively that up to the point of fracture the cable was 
as perfect as on the day on which it left the works—apart, of course, 
from the improvement which always takes place in a wire sub- 
merged in the cool and uniform temperature of great ocean depths. 
The object of observing the ray of light was, of course, not any ex- 
pectation of a message, but simply to keep an accurete record of the 
condition of the wire. Sometimes, indeed, wild incoherent 
messages from the deep did come, but these were merely the 
result of magnetic storms and earth currents, which deflected 
the galvanometer rapidly, and spelt the most extraordinary 
words, and sometimes even sentences of nonsense, upon 
the graduated scale before the mirror, Suddenly, last Sunday 
morning, at a quarter to six, while the light was being watched by 
Mr. May, he observed a peculiar indication about the light, which 
showed at once to his experienced eye that a message was hear at 
hand. In a few minutes afterwards the unsteady flickering was 
changed to coherency, if we may use such a term, and at once the 
cable began to speak, Messages came with a distinctness and pre- 
cision even greaterthan those of the cable laid this year. No repeti- 
tion of a word or letter was necessary, and a few sentences of warm 
congratulation were at once sent back, and as quickly responded to 
from the Great Eastern by Mr. Canning. Both the shore ends of 
the last year's cable and that laid this year being in the little shanty 
at Foilhommerum, a message of the good news was at once sent 
through to Heart's Content, and a reply, wishing every good fortune 
to the rest of the enterprise, was sent back to Foilhommerum and 
transmitted to the Great Eastern ia the centre of the Atlantic with- 
in a quarter of an hour. So also with messages announcing to the 
directors in London that the cable had been raised. These, though 
they can scarcely be said to have left Ireland before seven o'clock, 
were delivered in the metropclis before nine, and return messages 
went back to the Great Eastern before mid-day, 

Now as to raising the cable itself, Only those acquainted with 
telegraphic expeditions know the dismay caused by the report, like 
that of a cannon, as the weights of the dynanometer fall, when the 
cable parts and the wire leaps up over the stern of the ship and dis- 
appears like a flash in the depths of the ocean, Such an accident in 
the beginning of submarine telegraphy was supposed to be fatal and 
irremediable even if it occurred in only 300 fathoms of water. The 
science of laying cables, however, has progressed with a rapidity 
almost commensurate with electricity itself; and within the last ten 
years cuble after cable has been raised for repair from such gradually 
increasing depths that now 1000 fathoms is considered, com- 
paratively speaking, shoal water in which to grapple for a wire, 
Last year, after tue cable parted, it was grappied successfully 
many times; but, as the machinery was too weak, it was never 
brought to the surface, and of course the fact of its ever having 
been caught at all was disbelieved. Messrs. Canning aud Clifford, 
however, were periectly contident, and, as their records bore out 
their assertions, they were allowed to make proper machinery of their 
own designs with which to raise the cable which was broken 
lust year, The result has proved that they were right in their 
anticipations. If any of our readers can imagine what the difticulty 
would be of picking up a little rope in Cheapside from the top of 
St. Paul's, they will be able to form a faint notion of the difficulty 
ot lifting the wire lost last year in three miles’ depth of water and 
in the middle of the Atlautic. Apparently, however, the ships, 
fitted with proper apparatus, found no more difficulty in grappling 
the cable than one might experience in raising night-lines for eels, 
They all caught it, and caught it almost when and where they 
wanted, The weather was very rough, but nevertheless the Medway, 
which was the first on the ground, succeeded in catching it, raising 
it partly, and buoying it. In the nighc, however, while a heavy sea 
was running, the buoy ropes gave way, and the cable went to the 
bottom again. It must be remembered that, from repeated sound- 
ings taken for the purposes of the telegraph, no ocean bed is so well 
known to us as the bottom of the Atlantic. Where the cable was 
grappled for it is covered with a svil composed literally of minute 
shells of the diatomacew tribe, so minute, in fact, as to be only 
visible under a microscope, and so fine in their organisation as to 
prove that not the slightest motion can exist at those depths, for 
otherwise their delicate formation would be destroyed. Un these 
the cable has lain harmlessly as on a bed of sand, and the grapnels, 
as we have said, at once caught it. The Great Eastern and the 
Medway did not arrive on the searching-ground till the 12th of 
the month, and, after preliminary arrangements had been 
made for working in concert, the Great Eastern, on the evening 
of the 15th, caught and raised the cable more than 500 fathoms, In 
the act of buoying it, the buoy rope slipped, and it was again lost, 
On the second day she caught it again, and this time brought it to 
the surface In the act of bringing it over the bows the grapnel 
surged, and the wire again plunged down to its resting-place, three 
miles beneath the ships. Once more, within two days, it was raised 
by the Great Eastern, while the Albany, to the west, caught and 
broke it, and all the work had to be begun again. On the 26th the 
Medway caught it and brought it up 1000 fathoms, when, the 
sea being rough and the strain on the grapnel sudden and violent 
from the pitching of the vessel, the rope broke, On the evening of 
the same day, however, the Albany caught it again, and brought it 
to the surface, and the Great Eastern, to “ make assurance doubly 
sure,” got two miles of it on board and securely buoyed what was 
outside the vessel. The work of making the splice at once com- 
menced, but not where the wire was fastened to the buoy, The 
Great Eastern, on the contrary, underran the wire to a considerable 
distance to the east in order to get rid of the tangle in which the 
different buoy and grapnel ropes must have involved its western 
extremity, After this necessary process, some eighty miles of the 
wire were abandoned. 

The Great Eastern has now about four more days’ steaming to 
bring her safely into Heart’s Content. Already she has passed the 
deepest water on her route ; in fact, the very deepest water she can 
encounter was that from which she has raised the cable of last year, 
All fear, therefore, as to the safety of the line may be considered at 
an end, and by to-morrow at latest the shareholders will be in 
session of two perfect lines, How much they may be congratulated 
on this may be guessed from the fact that their present line, which 
is steadily increasing in its returns, is already earning money at the 
rate of £900,000 a year, No one will grudge them their profits, for 
no one can deny them the credit which is due to their inchi 
determination in the face of years of loss and failure. If there be 
any one individual to whom more than another the chief credit of 
the enterprise belongs, it is certainly Mr, Glass, 
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DOVER. 

THE name of Dover—the Dubre of the Roman, the Dofra of the 
Saxon, and Dovere of Domesday—is derived from the Celtic Dur, 
water; a word which appears in the Adur of Sussex, Adour of 
northern Spain, Dovar of Ireland, Adder of Scotland, and Douro in 
Portugal. The town is seventy-two miles E S.E. from London, and 
forty miles E. by 8. from Maidstone. “ The treatise of Dover,” 
said Old Lambard, three hundred years ago, * shall consist of three 
special members—that is to say, the town, the castle, and the 
religious buildings.” Since that period, while several churches, 
towers, and gates have disappeared, the castle and town have been 
enlarged, and present an aspect far more imposing or agreeable than 
they did in the days of the worthy perambulator. ‘“ Not without 
good cause,” he observes, “ hath Dover by great pre-eminence been 
reputed the chief of the Five Ports assigned by laws of Parliament 
as a special place for passage and exchange, and by ancient tenure 
acknowledged for lady and mistress of so many manors.” 

To the admirer of Shakspeare, and that includes every true 
English heart, its interest is heightened as the scene of some ex- 
quisite passages in “ King Lear.” On the cliffs were pitched the tents 
of the French and the camp of the British forces, the place of 
Cordelia’s death. : 

The history of the town is romantic, its situation beautiful; 
with its back to the cliff and its face to the foe, it stands on a shore 
bending inland with a graceful curve, and at the gorge of a fertile 
valley, whose green verdure and groups of fine trees are enhanced by 
the magnificent heights, with ramparts and a citadel rising over long 
lines of fortification on the east. On the west are three bold bluff 
precipices, of different aspect and colour ; the slender outline of the 
guardhouse on the middlemost, and of the Foreland lighthouse on the 
most distant, close out the horizon ; and a wavy background of hills, 
with soft gradations of tone, as they swell one above the other far 
away, faint as the shadows of transparent grey that lie across the 
waters beneath the cliffs. In strong relief, nearer and taller, rise 
the chalky cliffs, crowned with the towers, the ancient church, the 
ramparts. and the central keep of the historic castle. Hence ran the 
old couplet, alluding to the bold bowmen, England’s unrivalled 
infantry in times of old— 

England were but a fling, 
But for the crooked stick and grey goose wing. 

No town in England presents a more brilliant perspective, or im- 
posing and grand landscape. The deep blue murmuring sea is here 
marvellously clear, and ordinarily calm, with its thousand smiles, as 
the Greek read it, and lies between the rival shores like a vast ex- 
panse of burnished silver. Ouly eighteen miles intervene between 
the pier head and Cape Grisnez, which is 300 ft. high. The undu- 
lating hilis of France break the unbounded range of sky and water, 
which would otherwise fatigue and satiate the eye. The northern 
coast gleams in the broad blaze of sunshine so distinct and clear 
that the indentations of the fields and deep rifts of the white cliffs, 
the markings of the country inland, the white houses and dark 
shadowy outlines of the tower of the Hotel de Ville, Notre Dame, 
and the Phare of Calais, with the Column of Napoleon and the 
dome of the Cathedral of Boulogne, are easily discernible. During 
the daytime the harbour and roads are full of animation and life: 
the pilot steamers, and the famous Dover luggers, models of naval 
architecture, and so picturesque under , are on the watch 
in the offing to take the guidance of their valuable charges ; 
while numberless vessels pass through the Straits—their white 
sails like huge swans—the trim men of- war, the laden transport, the 
timber-freighted barque from the Baltic, the ships from the northern 
seas or glowing tropics. This moving panorama, with the depar- 
ture and arrival of the foreign steamers, renders the scene unequalled 
for gaiety, variety, and interest. In calms, or during the preva- 
lence of foul winds, long lines of vessels, range beyond range, cover 
the whole sea. When, at length, the favourable breeze begins to 
blow, whole fleets sweep by, sometimes to the number of 500, sail 
after sail, with snowy canvas reflecting the golden sunlight, the 
tiniest glittering afar off like a pale star in the twilight. Nor is 
the evening less striking at Dover, when the windows in the amphi- 
theatre, which bends along the base of the cliffs and rises gradually 
from the harbour, begin to be kindled with lamp and fire from the 
hearthside ; the bugles of the troops on the heights then begin 
blithely to sound the retreat, and are answered by the roll of 
drums from the castle; or the music of the full band, playing 
before the officers’ quarters, peals fitfully and softly across the waters 
as they heave in broad glistening swells under a calm, cloudless 
moonlight, rippling in with the tide like a flood of diamonds, 

There never was an assertion more unfounded, or more frequently 
repeated, than that which, on Cvesar’s authority, represents our 
British forefathers as mere barbarians. The stupendous circles of 
Stonehenge and Abury, the cromlechs and other monuments, prove 
them to have been no mean mechanicians; their armies 
sharp iron weapons and the war-chariot, sufficient to mow down the 
legionaries ; the Wansdyke was one of their military works ; they 
constructed the roads now traceable within the extent of Wiltshire 
downs or along the Berkshire hills, The fleets of Carthage, till 
within a century of Cwsar's invasion, trafficked in tin and carried 
home corn, The dress of Boadicea offers a proof of the trade long 
after maintained with the merchants of the Continent. The 
golden coins of Cunobelin now extant attest a native mint, 
‘They had ships, laws, a priesthood, an elective monarchy, and here- 
ditary chieftains, The reinforcements sent by the Britons to the 
people of Vannes provoked Cesar to invade their country ; and their 
heroic resistance, their determined valour, their spirit of liberty, and 
their knowledge of military tactics, which foiled his intention of 
landing here, exasperated his hatred, His testimony is, therefore, 
the more valuable as it is unwilling :—" Of all the natives, those 
who inhabit Kent, a district the whole of which is near the coast, 
are by far the most civilised, and do not differ much in their customs 
fror: the Gauls.” 

On Aug. 26, 55 B.c., Caesar embarked the infantry of the seventh 

-@nd tenth legions, about 8000 to 10,000 men, at Witsand, between 
Calais and Boulogne. At ten a.m., after a slow passage of ten hours, 
two ee and eighty smaller vessels appeared off the haven of 
Dover. To his amazement, the cliffs swarmed with armed troops ; 
and at three p.m., satisfied with his empty demonstration, he sailed for 
the level, open beach of Deal, being reinforced with eighteen trans- 
ports containing his cavalry, which had been wind-bound, He 
mentions the quick and uncertain surf, 

A kind of conquest 
Cesar made here, but made not here his brag 
Of ** came and saw and overcame ;"" with shame, 
The first that ever touched him, he was carried 
From off our coast twice beaten, and his shipping— 
ee 
Like shells cr 
As ‘easily *gainst our sock. 

It is certain that from this date until the reign of Claudius the 
Romans left Kent and Britain alone. The conquerors of the world, 
however, made here a highway for the preaching of the kingdom of 
peace. According to ancient belief, it would seem that one greater 
than St. Augustine, one of the Twelve, or the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, taught on these shores. The local tradition of an early 
foundation of a church in the castle points to the same fact. It is 
stated that, on the departure of Cwsar, Mandubratius was appointed 
receiver of Roman tribute at Dover: and *, son of 
Cymbeline, who succeeded, A.D. 43, on his father’s death in battle, 
strengthened the castle hill, then a British camp, and raised a sea- 
bank across the mouth of the haven, to prevent the entrance of the 
Roman ships into this key of Clas Merdon, “ the eea-defended green 
spot,” for such was the Celtic name of Britain, 

As the sea receded from the south side of the valley and from 
Charlton, Dover received a line of strong fortifications, consisting 
of walls in the shape of an irregular triangle and several towers. 
On the south face were the Fishery or Postern-gate, with a bridge 
built by Mayor Garret: Butchery-gate, destroyed 1819; Serverus- 
gate, of which the foundations near the new bridge remain (it 


Juvenal mentions him— 
Aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


under the cliff (destroyed 1595, the site of the old Custom House), 
with a square tower. On the east side were Adrian or U pwall- 
gate, near the Roman cemetery, leading up to the western heights, 


fronted Bench-street, and was removed 1800); Snar, or Pier-gate, The present basin is marked as the Grand 


| 


the foundations of which exist ; Cow-gate, or Common-gate (through | 


which the cows passed to the common), in Queen-street, destroyed 
1776; St. Martin’s or Monks-gate, and North or Biggin-gate, 
through which the Roman Watling-way passed (destroyed 1752), 
The wall then continued along the north-west side of St, Mary's 
graveyard, and, turning sharply at right angles, passed by Stembrook 
Mill and Dolphin-lane to Postern-gate. In the cellar of No.7 
in the lane are some portions of the Roman masonry. 

In the reign of Constantine a garrison of Tungrians was placed 
here; in the reign of Valentinian the Legion II‘* Augusta was 
quartered here ; and in that of Theodosius a cohort, or battalion, the 


| 
| 


| 


head-quarters of the British Legion, 1100 strong, was stationed at | 


Dover, 346-7. ail 
the Postern-gate to the East Cliff, and thus completely fortified the 
town on the seaboard. 
stood a cross and Eastbrook Gates, the foundations of which remain. 
The latter adjoined St. James's Church. To its strength Dover 
owed its immunity from attack by Saxon invader or Danish pirate. 
In the time of King Alfred the inhabitants had formed a guild to 
raise ships for the King’s Navy. In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor their contribution was twenty sail, with twenty-one sea- 


men each, for fifteen days together. The town had no moat and 


was about a mile square, . 
In 1048, the castle and town being under the constableship of the 


great Earl Godwin, Eustace, Count of Boulogne and husband of | 
On his return by way | 


Goda, the King’s sister, arrived in England. , 
of Canterbury, when but a few miles distant from Dover, he and his 


knights donned their harness, and took by force what lodgings they | 


chose. In the affray which ensued, an injured inhabitant slew one 
of these foreign offenders ; the Normans flew to arms and killed the 
townsman, with about twenty other persons, but lost nineteen out 
of their number killed and more wounded. Eustace complained to 
his brother-in-law at Gloucester, and Edward ordered Earl Godwin 
to wreak a cruel vengeance on Dover, That brave noblemsn armed 
in defence of his townsmen, and eventually took the field to demand 
either the surrender of the coward Eustace or a fair trial of the 
whole case, Edward not only refused to make any concession, but, 
with the countenance of his nobles, banished Earl Godwin and his 
sons from the realm. 

Guy of Amiens relates that the men of Dover, seeing their helpless 
position, on the advance of William of Normandy, sent their keys to 
the Duke while he was halting during five days after the Battle of 
Hastings. However, on his arrival, when the garrison hesitated to 
surrender, some Norman knights, eager for spoil, fired the town, and 
it was reduced to ashes, with the exception of twenty-nine houses, 
William ordered immediate compensation for the loss, and furnished 
the inhabitants with money sufficient to rebuild their homes, 

Domesday Book furnishes us with this graphic account of the 
town :—" Dover, in the time of King Edward, rendered £18, of 
which sum King Edward had two portions and Earl Godwin a third. 
Besides this the Canons of St. Martin’s had another moiety. The bur- 

esses provided twenty ships for the Monarch, once each year, for 
fteen days, and in each ship were twenty-one men. (In 1393 Dover 
furnished fifty-seven ships above sixty tons burden, each with a 
master and twenty men, for fifteen days.) They rendered this 
service because the King had liberated them from sac and soc (i. e., 
fines, and suit, and court). When the messengers of the King 

came to this port, they paid 3d. in winter and 2d. in summer for 
the transport of a horse ; but the burgesses found a pilot and another 
assistant ; and, if more were required, they were furnished at the 
Royal expense. From the festival of St, Michael to St. Andrew's 
Day, the King’s peace was established in the town: whoever 
violated this, the superintendent of the King received the common 
forfeiture, Every resident inhabitant who paid the Royal custom 
was quit of toll throughout the realm of England. All these customs 
existed when King William came to this country, At his first 
arrival this town was destroyed by fire, and therefore its value could 
not be estimated nor ascertained when the Bishop of Bayeux re- 
ceived it. At the present time it is valued at £40; yet the Mayor 
pers £54. In Dover there are twenty-nine mansions, of which the 

‘ing has lost the Royal customary payments. William Fitz- 
Geoffrey has three, one of which was a Guildhall of Burgesses. 
Robert of Westerham erected a certain house upon the King’s water, 
and has held to the present period the Royal customs, This house 
did not exist in King Edward's reign, There is a mill at the entrance 
of the harbour, which wrecks almost every ship by the violence of 
the tide’s current and occasions great damage to the Sovereign and 
his subjects. It existed not in the days of the Confessor. The 
nephew of Herbert declares that the Bishop of Bayeux granted per- 
mission to his uncle Herbert Fitz-Ivo for the erection of it.” 

The town grew under the rule of the martial Bishop Odo and the 
Norman knights. Hitherto the garrison chapel of the castle and 
the Saxon minster of St. Martin’s-le-Grand had afforded sufficient 
accommodation for the inhabitants; but now, while the castle was 
girt with fortifications of great extent, the Priory church of bt. 
Martin's New Work was erected, besides the parish churches of 
St. Mary and St. James. In 1091 St. Anselm, wearied of disputes 
with King Rufus, which seemed incapable of mutual adjustment, 
proposed an appeal to the Pope, but was refused the Royal license 
to leave the kingdom, He had taken his resolution: he again 
sought permission, and was again denied it. He gave the Monarch 
his blessing, and then secretly proceeded for Dover, where William 
de Warelwast, Bishop of Exeter, who had followed, examined his 
mails; but, says Diceto, as he found no mouey in them, suffered the 
Primate to embark, 

Dover played a prominent part in events during the reigns of the 
Plantagenet and Tudor Monarchs, as well as during the time of the 
Stuarts and the Commonwealth. The French invasion, in 1295, 
dealt the fortunes of the town a deadly blow, followed gradually by 
the decay of the haven, the suppression of the religious houses, and 
the loss of Calais. ‘“ By the reign of Elizabeth it was brought,” says 
Lambard, “to miserable nakedness and decay,” although the vic- 
tualling of the Royal ships contributed some advantage to the 
inhabitants. In an intercepted letter, dated Calais, Nov. 23, 1587, 

from Ingram Thewyng to Hugh Owen, at Dunkirk, it is suggested 
that letters conveying intelligence of affairs in England, where there 
was a general rising, should be laid in w cleft of a rock at Dover, and 
answers from abroad placed in their stead. Captain Thomas 
Moseet, in a humorous letter to Sir Francis Walsinghaw, tells him of 
a Spaniard who had laid out his whole estate to furnish a ship for 
the Armada, but, falling sick, was unable to sail in her, On his re- 
covery the Don came in @ pinnace, with an appointment from the 
Spanish King to be made Constable of noe Castle, as he 
thought it was high time for England to be a vassal fief 
of Spain, It would be a curious coincidence could we identify 
the Don's ship with that mighty galleon of the Spanish fleet which 
was beguiled into the shallows and burned by the men of Dover. 

In 1635 Dover is thus described :—“ This long town is indifferently 
well built, more especially about the Market-place, where they have 
a fair Townhall built, with two squares and twenty wooden arches, 
wherein Mr, Mayor, with his white staff of authority and three 
maces, with his whole j of jurats, sits to execute justice. The 
inhabitants are English, French, and Dutch, for whom there are 
two churches to perform their devotions, and as many captains to 
execute their arms with.” The Prize Office, in 1666, was removed 
from Dover to the London district. Sir Thomas Peyton and the 
other Commissioners received a compensation of £500 a piece. 

Beside the Western Pharos, the Templars’ Preceptory, the Chapel 
of our Lady of Pity, the Maison-Dieu, with a truncated spire on 
the tower, the spires of St. Jobn’s Church, the Priory Church, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and St. Mary's, and the steeples of St. Nicholas, 

Bench-street, and St. Peter's, ni Se two round towers, built 
s Remay in the reign of Henry VIL, a.p, 1498, were conspicuous 
objects in the times of the Tudors. In 1798 the foundations of one, 
with a great mooring-ring, were discovered in Round Tower-street, 
The defences of the port were the Archcliff and Black Bulwarks, 


King Withred of Kent, 688-718, drew a curtain from | 


This wall contained St. Helen’s, near which | 
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Parade; it also bore the 
name of the Great Paradise. Holinshed thus accounts for this sin- 
gular title: —“ In a sudden flaw or storm of wind at S.E, there hath 
been seven or eight ships broken all to pieces in one day upon the 
said clitfs, To relieve and amend the same harbour, and somewhat 
to mitigate the aforesaid inconvenience, there was a round tower 
built by one John Clarke priest, master of the Maison de Dieu, about 
the year 1500, on the south-west part of the bay, which served some- 
what to defend ships from the rage of the S,W. wind, but especially to 
moor the ships, which were tied thereunto, For many great rings 
were fastened to the same tower, for that hereby that part of the bay 
was made so pleasant as ever after that corner hath been named, and 
is at this day called, ‘ Little Paradise.’” Two fortified jetties projected 
into the sea; and a curtain, with five embrasures, connected the 
westernmost with a tower of two stories. Another later view re- 
presents the old Custom: house, with its platform paved with ston 
and mounted with four pieces of ordnance, a penniless bench, and 


| the merchants meeting on ‘Change, as was their wont, between eleven 


and one o'clock. It bore the name of the Three-Gun Battery until 
1799, when the Corporation sold the site and materials to the inha- 
bitants, who undertook to build the new bridge between Bench- 
street and Waterloo-crescent. A house erected at the Old Dock, by 
Arnold Braems, in 1662, became the Custom House after the 
Restoration. In 1806 it gave place to the present structure. An 
old house of the seventeenth century adjoired it, with quaint gables, 
pilasters, twisted chimneys, and a rich entablature. 

In Buck’s map, 1739, Shakspeares Clitt appears as Arch Cliff, 


| The Archcliff Fort is mounted with four guns; a drawbridge, with 


an almshouse adjoining it on the south, leads to the Pent; a rope. 
walk extends along the beach. Slightly withdrawn from the crest 
of the cliff, on the side of the Drop Redoubt, was the western Pharos 
of the Romans, To the west of Butchery Gate, and next the Custom 
House, is the Bench, a fort of three guns. Biggin and Cow Gates 
still remain. Moat’s Bulwark is under the Hast Cliff. As late ag 
1762 St, Mary’s stood in the fields. With the exception of a bowling- 
alley on the beach, dating from the reign of Charles I., there was no 
house on the shore till 1791, when the father of Sir Sidney Smith 
(whose night attacks upon the French coast often startled his fellow- 
townsmen in after years) built Smith’s Folly, a curious imitation of 
a fort, roofed with inverted boats, near the castle jetty. In 1778 and 
1780 Acts were passed for paving and lighting the town. In 1822 
gas was introduced, and in 1835 an Act provided for further improve- 
ments. The next house erected was called, after the then Lord 
Warden, Liverpool House. The Marine-parade, Liverpool-terrace, 
with the houses under the East Cliff, were commenced in 1817 ; and 
Guildford and Clarence lawns begun shortly afterwards. The 
Esplanade, in 1833, and Waterloo-crescent, in 1834, were the next im- 
portant additions, Camden: crescent was built in 1840, In 1852 the 
Quays were added round the Pent. It only remains to remark that 
the picture-que Snargate-street (in Saxon meaning “the hewn 
way ”) derives its name from a village in Romney Marsh. 

he completion of the magnificent pier may be said to have been 
the greatest event which has cccurred in Dover during the present 
century, and it has to a considerable extent altered the aspect of ali 
that side of the town where it is situated—the side where alteration 
was most needed. The construction of the new barracks and all 
those wonderful buildings which belong to the garrison beyond the 
original fortifications, has been a vast and a successful work, but it 
has had less influence on Dover itself and its institutions than the 
formation of the splendid promenade formed by the upper pier, and 
the communication of the railway with the lower quay or platform, 
where the steam-vessels for mails and passengers lie directly along- 
side what may be called the transit terminus, It is a wonderful 
view, that vast stretch of white, grass-topped cliff rising height 
above height, and the town lying below it, its queer, zigzag streets 
and steep stone-flighted terraces straggling at the foot of the most 
remarkable natural fortification in the world. But there was never 
such an opportunity of seeing it to advantage as is now enjoyed by 
the visitor who has taken a brisk walk to that clean, spray-sprinkled 
pier-head, where he feels the fresh sea-breeze, aud, with the lapping 
waves on each side, can turn and survey the whole rugged coast. 
from Shakspeare’s Cliff to the hills behind the new town, 

To the robust tourist, who can stand the keen night air, a more 
extraordinary sight is obtained when the night trai comes rum- 
bling and shrieking along that lower pier, where the snorting 
steamer awaits the passengers who cross the Channel with the mails, 
Then, as the lurid lights come gliding on in their awful, resistless 
course, they are answered by the pale lanterus of the porters, and 
sudden gleams shoot about the dark deck of the packet, or a 
red gust of fire is belched from the funnel to be reflected in the 
cloud of white steam that is the prelude to getting under way, 
Strange and fantastic shadows alternate with sudden glares of colour; 
and amidst the trampling of feet, the subdued calis of men, the 
exclamations of timid travellers, and the rumble of the returning 
train, the vessel recedes into the night, and its last pale fleck of light 
is swallowed up in the dun clouds that lie seaward, The silence 
that seems suddenly to have come over the spot is strangely solemn 
from its contrast with the noise and bustle that preceded it ; and 
the spectator who has been leaning over the upper balustrade 
watching the scene involuntarily quickens his pace as he gives one 
more glance round, and thinks that Dover pier would scarcely be the 
place on which to pass a night, even at midsummer, 


FOLKSTONE. 

FoLkstTonk, the subject of a delightful paper in Household 
Words some years since, has been the puzzle to etymologists, some 
deriving it from fairies’ stone, the people s stone, or the broken stone, 
in allusion to its falling cliffs. “ Break-neck flights of stairs,” 
Dickens writes, ‘connect the principal streets by backways, We 
are at low water a heap of mud without a channel. Looking at 
trains, steam-boats, sick travellers, and luggage is our great Pavilion- 
stone recreation.” Folkstone contained only 120 houses in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and until the formation of the railway it con- 
tinued to be an insignificant fishing-town ; although at the Domes'- 
day survey it boasted five churches, “ Streets, lanes, and alleys,” 
writes Ingoldsby, ‘ are here fanciful distinctions without a difference, 
agreeable enough to persons who do not mind running up and down 
stairs.” In 1809, a harbour, with piers of rubble-stone, including 
fourteen acres, was formed by a@ joint-stock company, under the 
superintendence of Telford. In 1844 the shingle was removed, and 
the harbour rendered available as a safe port by Peter W. Barlow, 
the railway engiveer. A line of rock, 14 ft. under low water, reaches 
across to Boulogne, In 1531 the population numbered 2300 persons; 
in 1841, 2400; in 1851 it had increased to 7500. The Customs, 
since the establishment of the Boulogne steamers, show a similar 
increase, having been in 1847, £4000; 1848, £8218; in 149, 
£42,260 ; and in the first six months of the following year, £41,316, 
A harbour-house, with a campanile 100 ft. high, was buil: in 143 ; 
and the Pavilion Hotel shortly after. The movable iron bridge 
connecting the inner and outer basins, across which the trains pass 
to the terminus station on the shore, cost £80,000. 

The market-house was built, in the early part of the century, 
the Earl of Radnor; and a new church, Christ Church (W. C, 
Powell, P.C.), in 1851, by Smirke, at the cost of the present Earl 
who is lord of the manor; his eldest son bearing the title of Viscount 
F lkestone. Sir Eliab Harvey founded the Free School in 1674 
Folkstone was the birthplace of Dr. Harvey, the eminent discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood (1578), and of John Philpot. the 
antiquary, In 1815 a battery of four guns stood near the church. 
The Bail, a corruption of Bailey, a court or wall, is the only relic 
of an ancient castle built by William D'Avranches, Earl of Arundel 
and Sussex. The church of St. Eanswitha (M. Woodward, V.) 
standing ona hill 575 ft. high, has a central tower, in which are 
eight bells. The western part of the nave was blown down in December, 
1705, The sailors used to call it the Hurricane House, from its ex: 
posed situation, The chancel is of sandstone, Early English, and in 
the north wall has a decorated altar tomb with the effigy of a 
knight, said to be a Fiennes, a Sandwich, or Seagrave! In the south 
aisle are two kneeling effigies of knights (Herdsons, 1622); the font 
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is Perpendicular. W. Langhorne, co-translator of “ Plutarch’s 
Lives,” was Vicar of the parish, and buried in this church, 1772. 
From Folkstone Louis Napoleon sailed when, landing with his tame 
eagle at Boulogne, he was speedily transmitted to safe keeping in the 
towers of Ham. Whitings are called in Kent rumbolds, after the 
Jrish saint whose name is given to Mechlin cathedral. In former 
ears the fishermen invariably set apart the eight finest whitings out 
of the net, and applied the money arising from their sale to a supper 
called ‘‘ Rumbold” on Christmas Eve. 
At Deal there is a flat coast, backed by barren, undulating chalk 
downs, frequently dotted with Anglo-Saxon barrows, and running 


inland to Canterbury. From Walmer to Dover the coasts presents 
high cliffs, with samphire growing profusely on their faces. Where 
they end abruptly—on their spur, in fact—stands Dover Castle, 
whilst another ridge of chalk-hills branches off inland. The valley 
of Dover intervenes ; but on the other side, to the west, the cliffs re- 
appear, and when they approach Folkstone, about a mile to the east. 
ward, a second parallel ridge runs inland, as at Dover, the two ranges 
inclosing a wooded and weil-watered valley. At this point begins 
a series of conical hills covered with barrows or intrenchments, The 
first is the Sugar Loaf, with an ancient road on the hill-side, and a 
large, low barrow on the summit ; below is a Roman cemetery. The 
next is Ciesar’s Camp, which forms three lines of intrenchment, 
covering two acres; in the innermost, or Castle Hill, at a mile and 
aha'f north, an oval, like that at Dover Castle, probably stood a 
Roman pharos. Behind the camp is a half-conical hill, with a Saxon 
barrow; and then occurs another conical hill. ; 

At Folkstone the two parallel ranges of sand and chalk which 
traverse a great part of Surrey and Kent approach within two 
miles of each other and terminate —the sand ridge tapering off ina 
sort of flat on the sea side. The uplands are barren, but the valleys 
consist of meadows watered by numerons springs “ To the south of 
the hill, which is full a mile high, the land,” Cobbett observes, ‘is a 
poor, thin, white loim,: thea a very fine rich loam upon the chalk, 
till it mingles the chalky with the sandy loam ; and thus it goes on 
down to the sea-beach or to the edge of the cliff. Upon the hill 
begins and continues for some miles a stiff red loam approaching to 
a clay.” 

THE RELATIVE LOSSES OF THE AUSTRIANS AND PRUSSIANS.—Anyone 
who desires to form an opinion of the part played in the late Austro-Prussian 
contest by the respective armies of the two Powers has only to look at the 
return of the prisoners on each side, The exchange, as agreed upon by the 
terms of the Preliminaries of Peace, was effected, at Oderberg, on Monday, 
Aug 27. On one side were released 523 Austrian officers and 35,036 rank 
and fie; while about 13,000 Austrian prisoners were still left behind in the 
Prussian hospitals, their wounds not allowing their removal. On the other 
side, Austria gave up 7 Prussian officers and 450 non-commissioned 
officers and men, About 120, severely wounded, remained behind in 
Austrian hands. Anything more significant could scarcely be set before the 
reader, 48,559 Austrian prisoners against 577 Prussians—chat is, rather 
more than 83tol, Butthereis more. The total loss of the Austrians, 
between killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing, is computed at about 
90 000, so that the number ot prisoners exceeds one half the total loss. The 
men who were reported killed, or who died of their wounds, are stated to 
be about 16,000; the wounded who still survive are, therefore, about 25,440, 
and of these 13,000—that is, a little more than one half—are in Prussian 
hands. Of the remaining 12,000 not a few must belong to the category of 
the missing. The total loss of the Prussians during te campaign is given 
at 21,989. Of these 2815 are reported killed, 6118 severely wounded, 10,131 
wounded, and 2925 missing. As of the last a great number have since re- 
turned, the total Prussian loss may be reduced to 20,000, of whom the 
10,000 wounded are in progress of recovery. But, allowing the two original 
numbers to stand, we find that, while the general Austrian loss is 90,000, 
and that of the Prussians 21,989—that is, 4-5-6 to 1, the ratio of prisoners is, 
as we have said, 83 to 1. 

WEALTH OF THE SMALL FARMERS OF IRELAND.—The tenant-farmers 
in Ireland holding from thirty to one hundred acres have the bulk of 
£17,000,000 lodged on deposit in the banks, How unlike the farmers in 
England and Scotland, who invest their capital in the cultivation of their 
ground! The Irish farmers prefer getting 2 to 5 per cent, as the case may 
be, on deposit receipts, or lending it at 5 or 6 per cent to needy proprietors, 
instead of using it on the best bank in the world—that of the tillage and 
improvement of their farms, In these farms about one half is in grass, and 
the other half very badly cultivated ; in those of 100 to 200 acres, only one 
third isin tillage; of 200 to 500, about one fifth ; and over 500, only one 
ninth. Now, when we come to English and Scotch farms—of lands naturally 
not so fertile as those in Ireland— we find the greatest contrast—two fifths 
being in grain, one fifth in turnips and potatoes, and two fifths in pasture 
of one and two years old only a dozen acres being in permanent grass, 
which is generally the system in East Lothian and Berwickshire, and in 
Norfolk, Lincoln, and Northumberland, differing each a little, according to 
the soil. In Ireland 5,664,487 acres were tilled, while 9,757,515 were in 
grass, in 1863; the consequence of the increase of grass and decrease of 
tillage is want of employment for the people, and an average payment for 
foreign grain in 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863, of £7,000,000 a year, or 
£28,000,000 for four years, which might be kept at home if the lands were 
cultivated as they are in the eastern counties of England and Scotland—a 
country whose agriculturists cannot long bear the payments of £7,000,000 a 
year without being impoverished, When we contrast a 600-acre farm in 
Roscommon, Tipperary, or Meath, with an expenditure on labour of £60 a 
year for herds and boys, and a similar farm in East Lothian, where £1400 
are paid in wages, and £1400 in guano and other manures, we find one 
cause for emigration of the people and the importation of grain.—Sligo 
Independent, 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting of 
this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas Chap- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read, a reward of £6 10s, was voted to the crew of the insti- 
tution’s life-boat at Lytham, for assisting to a safe anchorage the French 
brigantine Jeune Frangois, which was in a very dangerous position near the 
Salthouse Bank, during a heavy gale of wind, on the 4th ult. A reward of 
£6 was also granted to the crew of the Fraserburgh life-boat, for putting 
off, in reply to signals of distress, and rescuing the crew of five men of the 
lugger Betsy Ann, of Port Gordon, N.B., which vessel had lost all her sails, 
and was driving towards the dangerous reef of Cairn Bulg Briggs, during a 
severe gale frem N.N.W.,on the 4th ult, It was also reported that the 
Blakeney life-boat was instrumental, on the lith ult., in bringing safely 
into harbour a pilot-coble and her crew of three men. The boat was 
observed about a mile to the westward of the harbour, the crew being 
afraid to cross the bar in the very heavy sea running at the time. 
Whilst in tow of the life-boat the coble was nearly capsized 

as they went in. Rewards amounting to £17 5s, 6d. were like- 
wise voted to defray the expenses of the Walmer and North Deal 
life-boats in going out, while the wind was blowing hard from 
the west, with the view of rescuing the crew of the ship North, of Liverpool, 
which was wrecked on the south end of the Goodwin Sands on the 30th ult. 
Rewards amounting to £46 11s. 6d. were also voted to the crews of the life- 
boats of the institution stationed at Selsey, New Brighton, Scarborough, and 
Cahore, and to those of shore boats for various services during the past 
month. The institution decided on sending to the Paris Universal Exhi- 
bition some of its best models of life-boats and various apparatus for saving 
life from shipwreck. New life-boat stations were ordered to be formed at 
the entrance to Chichester Harbour (West Wittering), Stromness, N. B., 
and Douglas, Isle of Man, the lecal residents promising cordial support to 
the undertakings. During the past month various liberal contributions had 
been received by the institution, and amongst them was the munificent sum 
of £343 from the Ancient Order of Foresters, contributed in sums of one 
penny and upwards. Legacies had been received during the past month 
from the executors of the late Mrs. Sarah Small, of Brighton, £76 7s, 6d. ; 
thelate Mrs. McGregor, of Camberwell, £45; and the late John Barnard, Esq., 
of Walworth, £10. The Rev. John Buckle had also sent the society 
£774 6d. being the amount realised after # lecture he had recently de- 
livered at Ledbury on its behalf. A grand fancy fair had been held in the 
Zoological Gardens, Clifton, under the auspices of the Bristol Histrionic 
Club, to assist in defraying the cost of a li‘e-boat, to be named the Bristol 
and Clifton, The institution sanctioned standard barometers being placed 
at Sidmouth, Sheringham, Swansea, and Sunderland. Each barometer of 
the institution is made by Messrs, Negretti and Zambra, and tested at 
Greenwich Observatory by Mr, Glaisher, F.R.S., who is a cordial coadjutor 
with the society. Daring the past month the institution had sent new life- 
boats to Margate, Southwoid, Swansea, Llanddwyn, and Wicklow, and 
public demonstrations had inken place with all those boats. In every case 
free convey ances were readily granted to the life boats by the railway and 
steam-packet companies, The institution decided on completely renovating 
the brighton life boat station, and on sending there the London Sunday- 
school life- boat, the Robert Raikes. Reports were read from the inspector 
and assistant inspector of life-boats to the institution on their recent visits 
to life-boats stations of the society on different parts of the coast. The 
institution was about to send to the coast the G. V. Brooke life-boat, the 
cost of which had been collected amongst the friends and supporters of the 
late Mr. Brooke, the eminent tragedian, who perished on the occasion of the 
wreck of the ill-fated screw-steamer London, Another life-boat was ready 
to be sent to Ilfracombe ; it was the gift to the institution, on the 21st of 
June last, of Mr. Robert Broadwater, of Hornsey-rise, in conjunction with 
his friends, in commemoration of his fiftieth birthday, Payments, 
amounting to £2215, having been made on various life-boat establishments, 
the proceedings terminated, 
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Views and Opinions. By Matraew Browne, London: Alexander 
Strahan. 

We fancy we have before met with the productions of the writer 
who here calls himself Matthew Browne, though he bore another 
name then. The style of thought and expression seems familiar to 
us, and we fancy we could name other works from the same pen 
which have come under our observation. But be that as it may—and 
we will not say more on the point lest we should be mistaken—the 
matter and the manner of the essays included in this volume are 
equally commendable. Not that either is altogether perfect. We 
could pick faults in the style, and point out both “views” and 
“opinions” to which exception might be taken. What we mean is, 
that the general purpose of the essays is so excellent, and the 
manner in which it is worked out, as a rule, so admirable and kindly, 
that a positive sensation of pleasure is left in the mind after 
a perusal of the work. The writer describes his book as 
especially a “viewy” production; and heis right. The volume is 
more replete with views than with opinions. It contains all sorts 
of views on all sorts of subjects; but the views are always healthy, 
and the feeling indicated genial, Mr. Browne is cnch given to 
theorising and speculating. He does not often reason; he never 
dogmatises. He likes best to state his own notion, and to leave the 
reader to work out the grounds of it for himself. In fact, these 
essays are exceedingly suggestive, if we may be allowed to use a 
phrase much in vogue a few years ago, but which, having become 
vulgarised, has recently gone somewhat out of fashion. They lead 
the reader on to think without his being at all conscious of the fact ; 
and to think, too, in an easy und pleasant way on a very interesting 
series of subjects. Evidently cousidering that the “ proper study of 
mankind is man,” Mr. Browne is always hankering after a know- 
ledge of the operations and experiences of the human mind, The 
following passage, perhaps, will better indicate the nature of the 
author's mind, as well as the tone of his book, than any analysis we 
could make of either :— 

There was once an Emperor—Domitian or Caligula, or somebody of that 
sort, it does not matter—who wished that mankind had all one neck between 
them, so that he might decapitate the human race ata blow. Lord Byron 
had a wisk much more genial, but quite as wild—namely, that women 

Bad but one rosy month, 
That he might kiss them all, from north to south, 

I, too, have often a wish as wild as either ; not so genial as that of his de- 
ceased Lordship, not so cruel as that of his deceased slaughtermanship. It 
is very characteristic of a morbid inquisitiveness ; bat the wish is, in brief, 
this — that all adult mankind could be constituted into one accessible cate- 
chumen for me to interrogate concerning their experience. What I want 
for settling the psychological problems that are constantly putting them- 
selves to me is to know how everybody else thinks and feels. If 1 could 
only say to the collective Adam-and-Eve, ‘* How do you feel on such a 
point ?”’ and the catechumen could answer with one voice, ‘I feel so and 
so,” what a psychologist I should be! Indeed, I should know too much, 
That passage, we think, will impress our readers favourably as to 
both the style and the spirit of this book, than perusing which we 
could hardly wish them a more pleasing or profitable occupation. 
Readers of periodical literature, particularly of the Argosy, will 
recognise several of the essays in this volume as old acquaintances. 


The History of Signboards: from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Jacop LaArwoop and Joun CAMDEN Hotren, With 
One Hundred Illustrations, London: J. C. Hotten. 

This is a book which people will do well to possess, although they 

may not be hasty in reading it through, It is as amusing and as 

tedious as a jest-book; but, whilst a very little can be taken at a 

time, the dose may be frequently repeated. It is modern as well as 

antiquarian, and so discursive as to suit for a little steady reading, 
whilst it is exactly suited to the restlessness induced by a broken 
appointment or a genuine wet day. The contents of 500 solid pages 
are wisely classitied into some fifteen chapters, called “ Historic and 

Commemorative Signs ;” ‘ Flowers, Trees, Herbs ;” “ Biblical and 

Religious Signs,” &c,; and an index of signs makes reference easy. 
The Signboard book is one which must be “ seen to be appreciated.” 

It is so copious as to be indescribable, except in summary, and its 

accuracy and opinions can only be taken for “ what they are worth.” 

Such must ever be the verdict upon these laborious and amusing 

performances, Any little gathering of well-read men about town 

would tear the beck to pieces in the course of an evening. The 
desire to make the thing perfect causes the insertion of much that 
is useless, But it is not compiled for one clas3 of readers only. 

There may be many who do not know how Johnson is connected 

with the Mitre, Addison and Steele with the Devil, and so forth, and 

such matters will always bear re-mentioning ; but, asa rule, Messrs. 

Larwood and Hotten hang so much heavy history on to their sign- 

boards as to make the thing shaky. Beyond such observation, the book 

seems to be he’ A well done, and there is much amusing antiquarian 
knowledge displayed in what may be called the translation of quaint 
signboards. Amateur antiquarians, who consider such signs as the 

“ Bag o’ Nails” to be the vulgar for the “ Bacchanals,” and the 

“Goat and Compasses” to mean “God encompasses us,” will fre- 

quently find themselves mistaken, Sometimes not; take the 

Salutation and Cat, which is not necessarily a combination of signs. 

To salute your friend in the street is but ordinary manners, and in 

recently ancient times it was customary to present your long stick, 

which terminated with a cross piece containing snuff, and which was 
called a “ Cat.” No explanation can be more simple, more natural. 

But nobody can actually know on these subjects; but we may 

wonder why, when the writers were getting literary on the signs 

concerning “ pigeons,” they forgot all about Tony gan. ool “Three 

Jolly” ones ; and no great knowledge of London would be required 

to discover the “Intrepid Fox” in Wardour-street, here omitted. 

Taking doves next to pigeons, there is, or was, the Dove near Fulham. 

“Tn a room in this house Thomson wrote part of his ‘ Winter,’” says 

Faulkner, in his “Account of Fulham,” seemingly desirous of 

assuring the world that he did not write on the roof the house, but in 

aroom! Well, Thomson was always a luxurious man ; but surely a 

reference to Johnson's “ Life” settles that Thomson must have 

wri‘ten his “ Winter” in Scotland and have brought it up to London, 

The story of the Emperor Joseph II. staying at an inn called the 
“Grey Ass” is exactly similar to an English anecdote. Bishop 
Watson, of Llandaff, ming popular, was turned into a sign- 
board in place of the “ Old Cock.” Bat custom falling off, Boniface 
determined to be reverent and circumspect as well, So underneath 
the Bishop's portrait he wrote “ This is the Old Cock.” Both stories, 
which are precisely similar in their details, may be true; it would 
be a pity to disturb them, even were they not. 

Messrs. Larwood and Hotten give hints that many signboards 
have been painted by di:tinguished artists, Notably the “ Goat in 
Boots,” in the Fulham-road, by Morland. Millais is most unac- 
countably mentioned. But such information is very scanty. 

Lest prudent people should think that the literature of signboards 
is confined to taverns alone, and so dangerous work and fascinating 
for certain sections of society, they will be pleased to remember that, 
anciently, a sign to a house was there almost in the light of a 
number. The practice of signs now exists, with scarcely an exception, 
amongst taverns, 


The Shadows of Destiny. A Romance, By Captain CoLoms, 
Author of “Hearths and Watchfires,’ &c, Two volumes, 
Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 

It is difficult to imagine that a gentleman capable of holding the 

position of captain of artillery would write a couple of volumes 

without having some distinct idea and intention in his mind—of 
course, putting aside such ideas as writing for fame and writing 
for money. Captain Colomb seems impelled to write “ for the fun 
of the thing ;” but his idea and intention can be no more than to 
frighten his readers—* to thrill the boys and kill the girls,” not 
with “dandy pathos,” but with alleged ghosts, empty and haunted 
houses, secret passages, omens of all kinds, and alunatic who plays 
at being an amateur undertaker. This ingenious mixture of fright- 

ful elements is professedly true ; indeed, a preliminary letter from a 

 ctee whose name and coronet are omitted, permits Captain 
lomb to use all letters, &c,, to make up his story; but the lady 
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correspondent says, “Pray do not mention owr names, as we 
are not at all anxious to appear before the public in any 
way.” And perhaps, in ranks far below the peerage, people 
would generally prefer not to be mixed up with such 
details. Further to keep up the mysteries, the author prides 
himself somewhere upon concealing dates, but unfortunately 
his opening page is dated from the year 1759, and the 
bulk of the story must belong to 1844; for the Running Rein and 
Orlando affair of that year's Derby is distinctly told. In 1759 the 
story opens with a widow lady, who has seen better days, being 
visited by a ghost and having a dream which means all kinds of un- 
explained things, followed by her two daughters going up to London, 
Then follow their letters—the letters—conta'ning accounts of gay 
and fashionable life, all of which has been done a hundred times 
better a hundred times before, together with an elopement and some 
sudden deaths, &c. That may be taken as a prologue to the story of 
1844, in which many of the characters are found to be related to the 
lady visited by the ghost, her daughters, and the gentleman who ran 
away with one of them. We confess that we see nothing astonish- 
ing or horrible in people having had ancestors or family connections 
a hundred years ayo; however, for those who feel chilled to the 
marrow by such painful discoveries here are two whole volumes of 
them. The story proper shows how poverty-stricken Mr. Rochfort 
and his daughter Alexandra leave London to occupy an old house 
called “ Moate,” the very place where the ghost appeared to the vene- 
rable lady in 1750. The same ghost is still there, not its de- 
scendant ; and there are some harrowing things besides. The house 
has been locked up ever since the old lady's death, and they 
find a bed-room with the bed just as it had been turned down 
to take out a corpse, Another room has all the traces 
of a funeral party, as it might have been an hour 
ago. There are three chairs in a row where the coffin rested, 
chairs at the table for the guests, and remains of funeral 
baked meats which crumble to dust. These people are invaded by 
a certain Gaspard Griffin, a Satanic young gentleman, who has 
been thwarted in love, and who makes himself most unlovable, by 
way of mending matters. He frightens Alexandra by falling in 
love with her, treats her in the manner of a blackguard, and dis- 
covers asecret passage from his bed-room to hers. In doing this he 
finds a chapel, and also a bundle of letters—the letters. However, 
despite these matters, the young people love intensely, But his 
mother, Lady Eaglescliffe, will not hear of the match, and so she 
entraps Alexandra into running away, and thus all parties appear at 
the Moate. What followsis attributable to Lady Eaglescliffe alone. 
Alexandra is hunted into a turret, where she dies. Gaspard gains 
the turret by means of the secret passage, and, seeing what has 
happened, goes raving mad. Nobody knows what hecomes of any- 
body else, unless we except an amateur undertaker, who dies, 
This old gentleman is insane, and will insist on having various 
sarcophagi opened and burying his servants alive, or being buried 
himself. ith all the dreary attempts at profundity about 
“ Shadows of Destiny” very much religious controversy is mixed 
up with the most commonplace dialogue conceivable. The most 
cultivated characters in the book do not scruple to say “My 
gracious,” and “O law ;” and sometimes they break out into verse, 
which is equaily unpleasant. We must suffer a mere description of 
this work to speak for itself. 
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The Mystery of Pain: a Book for the Sorrowful. London : Smith, 
: Elder, and Co. 

This is a little book containing a long essay—sermon, if the 
serious reader pleases—which must be approached reverently, Sooner 
or later, pain and sorrow become part of the common lot; and the 
writer, evidently a lady, would teach that they are to be taken as 
Mr, Allingham beautifully takes 

The open riches of the earth, 

Endowing men in their despite ; 
that out of evil is to come good ; and that, if all were known, people 
would not, as it were, suffer for being in pain, nor sorrow for being 
sorrowful. The lady anatomist of melancholy “would not, if she 
could, be gay ;” or, at all events, seems to be happily intrenched 
in some kind of wrechedness unexplained. Beyond all question, this 
is a frame of mind to be discouraged. Ages ago it was ridiculed in 
Laman Blanchard’s “ Account of the Inconsolable Society ;” and in 
modern times the wisest--and the highest—in the Church have held 
cheerfulness to form an element of godliness: but in a more active, 
substantial, and worldly manner than is here inculcated, Certainly, 
something far short of “muscular” Christianity, but far removed 
from that holy feeling of resignation to pains and losses which hasa 
trick of degenerating into fatalism. 

It is not to be expected that many amongst the universe of 
sufferers will draw much actual relief from this book; but it can- 
not fail to bring many minds made turbulent by physical or psychical 
disorder into a calmer train, To be bent to the earth can be 
pleasing to none; but who does not know of enmity being turned 
even into love by afiliction? A life made suddenly miserable may 
earn those good words of reverence and praise which, as a rule, are 
every man’s portion—after death, and so be a “something on 
account” of future happiness. We should be to agree with 
the writer as to the total failure of all such enjoyments and happi- 
nesses in life as are to be derived from wealth or a good constitution ; 
indeed, our views are directly opposite ; although for people to pin 
their faith to such only would be bad indeed. With these and pf axed 
reservations we shall be glad to hear of these pages making friends. 


Days of Yore. By Saran Tytier, Author of “Citoyenne 
in a Two volumes, London and New York: Alexander 
an. 
For the most part these stories will be found excellent reading. When 
“ Yore” was is @ difficult question to decide, but Mrs. Tytler makes 
it so elastic as to include Saint Margaret and Macbeth, aud stretch 
into the middle of the last century. Margaret, the wife of “ Young 
Malcolm,” sainted in Scotland, is a charming story of devotion and 
enthusiasm, which will, no doubt, be new to many readers; and 
“Shadows on the Coast of Fife,” describing the escape of Macduff, 
has a grim interest and firmly appropriate style. There is a quaint 
humour in “The Old Yeomanry Weeks”—not long ago—wita a 
love story as fresh as a daisy, The “ Dutch Fair” is brilliant in 
local colouring, and has love scenes of a totally different kind. 
“On the Stage and off the Stage” is the story of a good and 
triumphant actress who makes everybody happy, in a style which 
would charm Mr, Charles Reade. Under general headings, of 
“Lovers’ Quarrels and How They Ended,” “Likenesses and 
Contrasts,” and “Two Specimens of the Old School,” are a dozen 
short or long papers which carry the reader along without possi- 
bility of resistance. For plain, unpretending writing, for good 
sense and humour, and for the great merit of never being a page too 
long, we would rank these two volumes with any of the minor pro~ 
ductions of our most popular writers of fiction. 


Routledge's Commercial Letter Writer. By P. L. Stnzonps, 
Author of “Dictionary of Trade Products,” &c, Juondon: 
Routledge and Sons, 

We have always had a notion—perhaps an unjust one—taat the man 
who could not write a letter without having a model before him 
must be a fool, and ought not to attempt even so simple a form of 
literary composition. He who has got something to say, ought always 
to be capable of finding decently intelligible words to say it in; and 
he who has got nothing to say, should altogether, in our view, abstain 
from pens, ink, and paper. But as it would seem that there are 
persons to whose lot it falls to write letters, and who yet do not 
know how to go about their task, models are indispensable; and 
hence the utility of books like that before us. The models provided 
by Mr, Simmonds ure varied to meet all conceivable contingencies 
ot commercial correspondence ; aud to people who caunot “do it 
out of their own head” the book will prove a great help. As such 
we recommend it; but would much more earnestly recommend all 
correspondents, commercial and others, so to cultivate the art of 
letter-writing as to be independent of such artificial aids, 
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REL:GIOUS SERVICE IN THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE WAR. | ment of the Italian volunteers at the little town of Condino; and | prisoners by the Garibaldians, The sce e is one of the mos" pic- 
AUSTRIAN WOUNDED AND PRISONERS ON THEIR WAY FROM | our present Engraving is taken from a sketch made on the road | turesque in the world, the road itself bei cut out of the rock, whuis: 
RIVA TO CONDINO, | from Riva to that place, on the occasion of the transport of a| the view of the mountains and the beanty of the whole en- 


WE published last week an Illustration representing the encamp- | number of Austrians, many of them wounded, who had been taken | rounding district at the northern extrem ty of Lake Garda is 


CONVOY OF AUSTRIAN WOUNDED AND PRISONERS ON THE WAY FROM RIVA TO CONDINO. 


SEPT. 8, 1866 


unequalled even in that de- 
lightful country. 

DIVINE SERVICE IN THE 

PRUSSIAN ARMY, 

Our other Illustration in 
connection with the late war 
represents the celebration of 
Divine service in the camp of 
the 24th Prussian Regiment, 
at Letawitz, by the Chap- 
lain, according to the simple 
ceremonies of the Protestant 
communion, The very sim- 
plicity and impressiveness of 
the occasion, however, adds 
to its deep solemnity; and 
there are few more attentive 
and earnest congregations 
than the soldiers of the 24th 
Regiment, who listened ro 
reverently to the preacher 
during the service at the 
little village of Letawitz, In 
the Prussian army it is the 
custom for the men to re- 
move their helmets and to 
remain bareheaded during 
the religious service. 


FISH EXHIBITION AT 
BOULOGNE. 

In these days of inter- 
national and working men’s 
exhibitions it is pleasant 
to find that the fine old 
town of Boulogne has taken 
the lead in a display which 
should lead to very excellent 
results amongst a class which 
has hitherto not attracted 
any great degree of attention, 
though we are all more or 
less dependent on it for some 
of our commonest luxuries, 
Whatever may be of advan- 
tage to the fishing interest 
will be—without meaning a 
bad pun—beneficial to the 
whole community ; and it is well that a nautical and fishing exbi- 
bition shonld have been inaugurated at Boulogne, where the religious 
fétes have lately been such a continued attraction, This exhibition 
is due to the co-operation of the Prefect of the Pas de Calais and 
the Minister of the Marine and Colonies ; and, having been opened 
on the 16th of last month, will continue open until Oct 15. 

The exhibition is held at the handsome Halle de Poissons, just 
completed at an expense of £20,000 ; and when it is considered how 
important the pécheurs and the poissoniéres are at Boulogne, it may 
well be understood that they formed the — part of the 
cortége in the opening ceremony, which commenced with an address 
and benediction from the Abbé and various speeches from the 
promoters, ending with some appropriate music. 

The poissoniares or matelottes formed a very conspicuous part of 
the show; about two dozen or so of them, regarded as a species of 
elders of the congregation, or a committee of the house, or whatever 
they might be termed, walked past, two-and-two, in scarlet skirts, 
white silk shawls, and white kid gloves. One stately old dame of 
sixty, who is termed the présidente, headed them; and mighty 
proud she looked of her position, taking snuff in her white kids in a 
manner which showed that deur and display were things 
not by any means to be allowed to interfere with comfort and the 
necessaries of existence, These matelottes are for the most part 
very well off, having accumulated a good deal of property about 
Boulogne, They are a sort of separate race, as it were, not inter- 
marrying with the population at large much, but sticking to their 
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INTERNATIONAL MARINE AND FISH EXHIBITION AT BOULOGNE, 


class. Certainly they are, as a body, better looking than their 
neighbours. 

In the evening a grand banquet was held by the Maire, M. Livois, 
to which about 300 guests were invited, and here the procession of 
fishermen and fisherwomen walked round the great room at the 
etablissement where the dinner was served, 

The exhibition itself comprises almost everything that can be 
sup) to relate to fish, from the fish themselves —in every 
variety, both native and foreign, including numerous monsters of 
the deep, which give one quite horrible sensations—to the newest 
devices for capturing large and small it by means of hooks, lines, 
spears, nets, harpoons, pots, baskets, and tridents. The preservation 
of fish by salting, pickling, curing, drying, and xo on, is, of course, 
one of the objects of this part of the display, and with it is associ- 
ated a very interesting section — products of the sea in the 
shape of substances derived from seaweed and other marine growths, 
The largest portion of the exhibition, of course, relates to fishing, 
and this is represented in all kinds of ways, from models of fishing- 
smacks and cther vessels down to bait and hooks, 

On entering the exposition the first thing that strikes you is an 
enormous tub, used for salting fish, This receptacle is about 7 ft. 
in diameter, which does not sound much, but a tub of that size 
becomes a ponderous affair. There are two or three others in 
the exhibition; they are made by M. Lebeau, of Boulogne. On 
each side of the entrance-hail are pictures of fishermen and fisher- 
women, shipwrecks, and other nautical subjects very well executed 
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indeed, some of the best 
being by M. Daryon, of 
Boulogne. In anante-room 
on the right are a couple of 
net-making machines, with 
other machinery, The net~- 
making machines are by 
Jouannin, of Paris. ‘They 
are beautiful pieces of in- 
genuity, but it would be 
quite hopeless to attempt 
to explain them; indeed, 
it is difficult, without 
a very close inspection, and 
that by a person having 
some owled: of ma- 
chinery, to understand the 
working of them at all, They 
are driven by a small steam- 
engine/; and one makes from 
fine thread a sprat net; the 
other a coarser net, for gene- 
ral work, 


Immediately 0 ite to 
the pa a first 
great hall stands a trophy 
— pp = of 

e Emperor an ress, 
suitably wreathed and eon 
rated, The base consists of 
a mélange of every possible 
thing in the exposition 
which can be pressed into 
the service. There are coils 
and blocks of cordage of 
all sizes, shovels, tubs, 
barrels, cables, eel-pots, nets, 
flags, sails, rudders, wheels, 
baskets, anchors, blocks and 
sheaves, wooden bowls, 
buckets, landing-neta, cap- 
stan-bars, pan ae i 
cod-presses, long lines, short 
lines, every kind of line, and 
upon this gracefully - ar- 
ranged ee store er Em- 
peror and Empress smile be- 
nignly, while | t = 
, their heads, like a nim 
or rather like a huge hempen extinguisher, is spread a large yore 
net, gracefully extended. It has a very odd and quaint effect, look- 
ing as if some one had just thrown’ the cast-net over, and was 
bagging the Emperor and Empress as choice specimens in the pis- 
catorial line, around the walls hang nets denny possible kind 
and variety, and from angle to angle, in every device and whim of 
cvcoration, nets are festooned and ornamented with flags, 

Here hangs an enormous trawl-net, bottom upwards, and gaping 
down upon — as though the visitors were so many soles, skate, 
turbot, &c., which it was determined to sweep up. There, sp 
out in numerous folds over folds, is some huge pilchard seine, of 
tremendous depth and most inconceivable length. Here stretches 
some trammel, and there a huge drum-net depending, elongated, 
ring after ring, from beam to beam, with extended wings, giving it 
altogether the aspect of the skeleton of a large flying m or 
lizard, or one of those machines which one used some years since to 
see in the printshop windows to facilitate aeronautics, anging from 
ceiling to basement, fold over fold, are mackerel, herring, or sprat 
nets, of all sizes, sorts, and materials, from coarsest string to finest 
thread, and of all sorts of colours likewise. Aloft, a great geal-net 
fashioned of small rope almost makes one wonder as to what sort of 
fish it can be meant for; while long lines, in links, festoons, &c., 
hang here and there, at intervals interspersed with harpoons, spears, 
eel-traps, and bouquets of flags and fishery implements of every 
description, make the scene as gay as it is capable of being made, 

The Iceland and Greenland fisterieg born eontribnted mary 
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objects well worthy of close inspection; and they vividly illustrate 
the hardy and daring life of the men of the sea in that region. 
Ladies were especially attracted to the beautiful skins of birds, 
which are converted into coverings for protecting the rough, honest 
hands of the northern fishermen, but which would as well serve to 
adorn the chapeau of a fair lady as those extraordinary embellish- 
ments which were adopted a few months ago—such, for instance, as the 


preserved specimens of creeping things which fora time found resting: | 


laces on the hats and bonnets of the French and English damsels. 
Near these little objects is a Greenland canoe of greatlength, manned 
with a figure in full costume, and supplied with a paddle, harpoon, 
&c, A Lapland sledge is also shown. Anglers can realise something 
of the dangers and excitement of fishing in these seas by examining 
the shark-hooks, which are of great strength, and are attached to 
chain and very stout tackle. There are also hooks for securing the 
walrus, valuable for the oil extracted from them. A Greenlander 


forwards two models, one showing the construction of a summer- | 


house, the roof being of skin, and weighed down to the base by 
stones of considerable size. In the winter-house the walls are com- 
one of alternate layers of peat, moss, and stone, and upon them is 
aid a flat roof, the windows of the place consisting of tightly- 
strained bladders, Among the articles near those models is a | 
fishing-line of immense length, the material being strips of whale- | 
bone ingeniously joined. Holland sends articles of clothing, noticeable | 
among which are a pair ot waterproof trousers and boots combined, 
evidently designed for very rough work. 

Considering the maritime position of Britain, we might have fairly 
expected that she would have occupied a leading position at this Expo- | 
sition Internationale ; but the Government appears to have displayed | 
extraordinary apathy with reference to this movement, although it 
is so well calculated to enlarge our knowledge respecting a branch 
of commerce in which hundreds of thousands on our coasts are daily 
engaged. What may have been the cause of this indifference we | 
cannot tell, but certain it is that there are but few representa- 
tives here of the fisheries of Britain, Mr. Frank Buckland, who has 
80 distinguished himself in piscatorial pursuits, and ne Sap! in his 
recent efforts to breed salmon in the English rivers, has exhibited 
several collections of unusual interest, 


FAREWELL VISIT OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
OF THE FRENCH TO THE EMPRESS OF MEXICO. 

ALL sorts of conjectures have been made respecting the precise 
intention of the visit of the Empress of Mexico to Paris, and though 
the particulars have of course not transpired, there can be no doubt 
that she undertook this long journey in order to secure for her hus- 
band the continued support of France, and to seek not only material | 
aid in a pecuniary sense, but the more necessary assistance of a pro- 
longed French occupation. It must have been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Emperor of the French to be compelled to refuse this 
assistance ; but he had done all he promised, and unJess the actual 
honour of France had been directly concerned, he could not have 
consented to reinforce his troops, or to delay the departure of the 
army, whose presence has so long been a cause of offence to the United 
States Government. The recent proclamation of President Johnson 
with respect to the blockade of Matamoros shows that, if he would 
avoid a misunderstanding with America, for a cause far from satisfac- 
tory tothe French ration, the Emperor Napoleon must withdraw from 
his original design and leave Maximilian to walk alone in Mexico, or 


| THE CANNON-STREET STATION. 
| ANOTHER most important link in the network of lines which now 
| traverse the metropolis in all directions was, as already notified in 
these columns, completed and formally opened on Saturday last. 
| This was the magnificent station and bridge which makes its junc- 
| tion with the Charing-cross line near the Borough-market, and, 
| turning off from that point, crosses the river near London Bridge 
and terminates about the centre of Cannon-street. As might be 
| expected, this little completing loop has been uncommonly costly ; 
| but it is also expected to be unusually remunerative, for the station 
has been built on a scale which supposes a passenger traffic of no 
_ less than £20,000,000 annually. The Metropolitan Railway is, for 
its length, probably the most expensive ever built, and it was con- 
fidently predicted during the time of its construction that the share- 
holders could expect nothing but ruinous loss, Yet there is no line 
_in the kingdom which pays higher dividends, nor whose shares 
stand at a higher premium, When this line was opened there 
| was a perfect panic among the omnibus proprietors “ working 
| the Bayswater-road, in the belief that their occupation 
| was gone, yet they are actually earning a penny per mile per day 
more than oe the railway opened, and this in the face of thou- 
sands who hourly use the underground line. In truth, it is only 
when attempts are made to provide for the exigencies of the metro- 
politan passenger traffic that its almost boundless nature comes to 
be appreciated. No lines that we have yet are equal to it, for, in 
fact, the City railways not only supply a want, but create it. The 
new loop-line from Charing-cross to Cannon-street has been con- 
structed with the most vivid sense of these growing requirements. 
Trains will run between these two stations at little more than two- 
minute intervals all day long. Like shuttles in a loom, they will be 
almost incessant in their backward and forward action, and the 
passenger traffic is expected to be immense, for the Cannon-street 
station is one of the most convenient and central in London, It is 
oniy about 300 yards from the Bank of England, Cheapside, and 
Cornhill ; about’ 700 yards from the General Post Oilice, and, of 
course, less than that from St. Paul's. 5 

Except in the bridge and the building of the Cannon-street station, 
no very great expense has been incurred ; but both the works we 
have named have, of course. been very heavy items in the bill of 
costs. The bridge is, for a railway bridge, singularly graceful, 
Unlike the bridge at Charing-cross, where Mr. Hawkshaw had to 
make his designs fit in with previous work, to use abutments not 
suited to his outlines, and, above all, to provide a footbridge. which 
spoilt the whole effect, the bridge at Cannon-street has been executed 
entirely in accordance with the first conception. Its piers, which 
have been built on the cylinder principle, have been taken far below 
the bed of the river, and ordinary girders of wrought iron between 
these piers carry the roadway, which is laid for five lines of rails. A 
handsome ornamental balustrade on each side gives a peculiar 
appearance of grace and lightness to the whole; and but that the 
stupendous masonry of London Bridge somewhat dwarfs its effect, 
it would be one of the most graceful structures of its kind. Certainly 
it is better than any railway bridge we have yet had, and even better 
in its outline than that of Blackfriars. : 

Of course before opening this bridge for traffic it was tested under 
the superintendence of the officers of the Board of Trade, and tested to 
a strain about fifteen times as great as any that can ever come upon 
it in the course of ordinary traffic. In fact, no strain could now by 


abdicate the throne which has cost so much as an experiment, in 
favour of a renewed and revised republic under American patronage, 
It was a painful duty to be compelled to refuse aid when the 
Empress Charlotte sought it in person ; and the task of meeting her 
was first delegated to the Empress of the French, whose gentle s 
pathy has so often been efficacious in alleviating inevitable suffering. 

Our Illustration represents the last of the series of visits paid by 


any possibility come upon it equal to the test applied, and under 
this the delectlon the tte nominal, and on the removal of the 
loaded trucks and engines the bridge recovered to its perfect level 
instantaneously. This testing by the Board of Trade is literally the 
merest matter of form, Given so many sectional inches of wrought 
iron, and engineers know to a pound what the structure will carry. 
Within the last few years, however, the Board of Trade require- 


their Majesties to the unfortunate lady while she remained at her hotel | ments in the matter of strength have immensely increased, and it is 
in Paris, where she lived in simple retirement, the recent death of her | a fact that many of our most celebrated railway bridges now doing 
father precluding all public display, and her frequent attendance at | good work would not be passed at the present day if newly built, 

the Tuileries being only connected with the object of her journey, The station to which this bridge leads is, if not one of the hand- 
Persons have been much surprised in Brussels that the Empress of | somest, certainly one of the loftiest and most convenient in the 
Mexico, on coming for the first time to Europe since the death of | kingdom. Its arched roof is wider in a single span and longer in 
her father, Leopold I., did not at once pay a visit to her family there, | extent than the roof of any other building in London. It is nearly 
It appears that a point of etiquette has been the cause of it. The | 40 ft. wider and nearly 100 ft, longer than even the Charing-cross 


Empress felt hurt because the King of the Belgians had sent no one 
to receive her on her landing at St. Nazaire. A correspondence on 
the subject has since taken place between the brother and sister, the 
difference has been arranged, and the Empress will visit Brussels on 
her return from Miramar, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

THERE is an absolute dearth of musical news, which will be 
relieved, however, next week by the Worcester Festival. 

The arrival of that brilliant and bg ty ca cantatrice Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti, has given fresh éclat to Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts 
at Covent Garden, aiready full of attractions, Her reception every 
night is so enthusiastic that it is impossible not to recognise in her 
the greatest favourite an English conductor has ever had the good 
luck to attach to his fortunes. Her marvellous execution of the 
opening cavatina from “ Linda,” and of a mazurka with variations, 
by one Bajetti, create a veritable furore, On one of the “ Mozart 
nights ” she gave the grand aria “Gli angui d'inferno,” from “Die 
Zauberflite,” so admirably that there was no resisting the unanimous 
and uproarious call for repetition. So Mdlle, Patti was compelled to 
repeat the air, which she did with the best possible grace. 

“ What,” asks a contemporary, “after all the operatic turmoil of 
the last four or five months, have been the artistic results of the 
opera season? What new masterpieces has it made known to us ? 
What new singer of genius has it introduced to us?” The great 
“novelty” of the season has been an opera of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the “Marriage of Figaro.” The great “attractions,” in a 

rsonal sense, have been, as during the season of last year, Mdlle. 

atti and Mdlle. Lucca at one house, and Mdlle. Ilma de Murska at 
the other. In the mean while, plenty of new singers have appeared 
at both operas, though very few have met with adecided success, 
At the Royal Italian Opera, Mdlle. Orgeni made a favour- 
able impression as the heroine of “La Traviata” and in other 
light soprano parts; and Mdme, Vilda, by her performance 
in “Norma,” caused genuine enthusiasm. At Her Majesty's 
Theatre Signor Mongini confirmed, or rather re-established and im- 
eer the reputation he already enjoyed. Signor Tasca showed 

imself, in some parts, a substitute for Signor Mongini, but has done 
nothing to render intelligible the favour he is said to enjoy in Italy. 
However, it is not the business of an operatic director to be continu- 
ally producing masterpieces and singers of genius, It is difficult to 
find a new and presentable opera of any kind, and there is great 
lack just now of first-rate singers. Perhaps the worst that can be 
said of the past opera season is, that it is at an end, For four 
months in the year London is mad for the opera, and nothing that 
Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson can offer is quice good enough for it, 
Then for eight months we have no italian Opera at all. 


CONDEMNED MEAT.—In the last five years no less than 939,016 1b, of 
meat have been condemned in the City markets as unfit for human food — 
viz., 79,6621b. in Aldgate Market, 146,846 1b. in Leadenhall Market, and 
712,508 lo, in Newgate Market ; 385,000 1b. consisted of good meat that had 
become putrid ; there were 605,000ib. of diseased meat, and 49,0001b. the 
flesh of animals that had died from natural causes or from disease. This 
statement re/ates only to the City proper. In the metropolis outside the 
City there is no effective supervision, and animals in the most diseased con- 
dition may be slaughtered and sold. 

SfATURE OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS.—An American gentleman, Dr, 
Gould, having examined the returns relating to a million of Federal soldiers 
an} sailors engaged in the recent civil war, states that the time at which 
men born in America reach their maximum height appears to be as late as 
twenty-eignt years of age, but that the age for maximum stature comes 
earliest in States where the height is found to be the greatest The men of 
foreign birth he found considerab!y shorter than menof American nativity ; 
but the stature seems to depend more on the place in which men are reared 
than on that in which they are born The highest eteture found in the 
books was 6ft. 10in Several hundred men were above 6 ft, 4in. ; but these 
tall men did not wear so well as the shorter by a great deal, The lowa men 
gave the greatest average Leight—namely, 9 in. 


station. Every convenience which travellers require—waiting- 
rooms, lavatories, and refreshment-saloons—is here fitted up in a 
style which may literally be termed luxurious, There are no less 
than five spacious platforms in it, one of which has a double carriage- 
road for exit and entrance. As at Charing-cross, a splendid hotel 
closes in the station. This, however, is not yet finished, It is being 
completed from the designs of Mr. Barry, and, like all modern 
hotels, will make a really magnificent addition to our street archi- 
tecture. There are, of course, all the usual appliances of a station in 
the way of engine-sheds, sidings, turn-tables, Everything is not 
only well arranged for organisation, but the finish is ect, and 
the materials are the very best of their kind. 

Here, however, our commendation must end. What has been 
done is simply building the line and station: the business of working 
the line appears to have been forgotten. The opening of it on 
Saturday was a mere form, for no line was ever more completely 
closed. It was “blocked” and “blocked” almost continuously 
throughout the day. No matter what the destination of the train, 
all the passengers, wherever bound, seemed to be brought to Cannon- 
street for the purpose of ascertaining for themselves how finely the 
new bridge was built, and how completely impassable it might be 
made by total mismanagement and want of organisation. We 
should not like to venture on a statement as to the time 
which some of the trains were delayed; but beyond all question 
anyone could easily have walked from Cannon-street to Cnaring- 
cross and back before he could have accomplished one-half of the 
distance by train on Saturday. Some allowance may possibly be 
made for a first day’s opening, and perhaps after a short experience 
things may get into better working order, and a very much better 
working order it must be if the line is to be kept open at all. 
What the signalmen must have done when the trains were 
waiting in long lines on the bridge we can hardly conjecture; but 
what they had to do may be guessed from the fact that at the 
signal-box, at the entrance to Cannon-street station, there are no less 
than sixty semaphore arms at the different points, Next to the 
signal levers at the Clapham junction, where, it is said, one may 
change carriages for any part of the world, there is nothing like 
the signal station at Cannon-street, It extends from one side of the 
bridge to the other. it has a range of no less than sixty-seven 
levers. Those for distance signals are coloured yellow, red for the 
in-trains on the east line, blue for those going out, and black for the 
“points.” Each lever is numbered on the face and on the top, and 
the work of all is further indicated by the lettering on the brass 
plate which is placed along the front of the lever-frame, In fact, it 
is very like a ya gree system of hotel-bells, with only this dif- 
ference, that if the handle pulled is not promptly responded to a 
collision may follow, and, according to the theory of railway 
authorities, ought to follow. 

The temporary block of Saturday may be overlooked on account 
of its being the firat day of the opening of the line, but only over- 
looked on the understanding that after the first day it should never 
be repeated.— Times. 


THE PusLIC HEALTH.—The “ weekly” return of deaths issued by the 
Registrar-General up to the Ist inst., shows a very satisfactory de- 
crease in the number of deaths from the prevailing epidemic. The deaths 
from cholera during each of the last five weeks have been 153, 781, 455, 265, 
and 198; and, from cholera and diarhoa together, 1407, 1045, 649, 394, and 
$26. Divided into districts, the 198 deachs from cholera in last week were 
distributed as follow :—West, 6; north, 15; central, 9; east, 122; and 
south, 46, While in the east districts the cholera has declined rapidly, it is 
nearly stationary in tho-e of the south, the deaths happening chiefly by the 
river at Dep'ford and Woelwich, where (says the Registrar-General), it is 
to be feared, the authorities and people are negligent. and where the pumps 
demand attention, A very inter sting supol'ement on the water supply is 
appended to the report. [t is also wided that, at Liverpool, atter a emall 
decrease on the previous week, there haa been a serious increase for the weck 
ending lust Saturday, Ont, of 592 deaths registered, 225 are referred to 
cholera (79 more than last week) and 78 to diarrhea, 
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THE FATAL OCCURRENCE ON MONT BLANC. 
M. Lorre, a well-known artist in glacier scenes, writes from 
Chamounix as follows to the British Consul at Geneva, respecting 
the recent accident to Sir G. Young’s party at Mont Blanc — 

As soon as it was known that some accident had happened to these 
unfortunat. nglishmen just below the summit of Mont Blanc, we sot off, 
myself and two guides, on the one hand, and seven other guides sent by the 
Mayor of Chamounix, and, accompanied by two gendarmes, the latter little 
accustomed to the glaciers, and who retarded us greatly. At last, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, we reached the cabin of the Grands Mulets. As we 
were preparing to start from there in search of those we supposed to be 
either hurt or incapable of extricating themselves from among the precipices 
we saw them arrive—that is to say, two of them only, the other having 
been, they told us, killed instantaveously by falling on his head from a 
height of 20ft. These travellers were Sir George Young and his two 
brothers ; the youngest, Mr. Samuel Young, was the unfortunate victim of 
the accident. Sir George expressing to me a wish to endeavour to recover 
his brother's body, I chose six of the most able of the guides to accompany 
him, The others would have only been a hindrance, as they were 
already tired and indisposed by the quantities of snow water they 
had drunk on their way up, The party left at a quarter to three 
o'clock, and I remained at the cabin with an englishman, who had on our 
arrival most kindly placed his guides and provisions at our disposition. . . , 
Towards twelve o'clock, finding Sir George and his party did not return, I 
proposed that we should go to meet them and take some provisions with us, 
Aftr having been an hour on the road, we met a party of Frenchmen re- 
turning from Mont Blanc, who gave us some very vague information of the 
others. We began to feel alarmed, the fog which enveloped the mountains 
grew thicker as we ascended, and a fine snow began to fall. We arrived at 
the Grand Plateau at three o'clock, and, hearing no answer to our numerous 
cries, myself, Bagnette, and Alexandre Tournier pressed forward. At last 
we heard the voices of Sir George and his guides, who had lost their way 
above the precipices that separate the Corridor from the Grand Plateau, 
and who dared not advance a step for fear of being precipitated into a 
crevasse, The difficulty was to give them any certain advice; at last a 
gust of wind dispersed the fog, and we saw them at a height of 
1000 ft. on the edge of a frightful declivity of ice. I recognised a 
comparatively easy passage at the foot of the Rochers Rouges, and, 
by force of signs, they having seen us, we directed them which 
way to take. At last, thanks to the enrrgy of Baguette, we were 
able to join them, and my two men helped to bring down the body, which 
was accomplished with difficulty. Sir George shook me by the hant, and I 
was indeed thankful to have been able to render this service to a man 
whose energy and moral courage were a subject of admirationtome. Our 
provisions proved of great use to the exhausted party, who told us that the 
Frenchmen had refused the aid they had asked of them; an‘ that, owing 
to the bad weather, they had gone astray near theCorridor. Jean Croy and 
Sir George were the only ones who had kept up their energy to the last, 
By seven o'clock we were all ouce more at the Grands Mulets. Leaving the 
body there under the charge of Dr. Depray, Sir George and I proceeded to 
Chamounix, he being anxious to return as soon as possible to England to 
carry the melancholy intelligence of the accident to his mother. The body 
arrived at Chamounix on Saturday at two o'clock, and was conveyed to 
England on Saturday by Mr, Albert Young. 

In a subsequent letter M. Loppe defends the conduct of Sir G. Young’s 
party in starting without guides, and says that they were fully justified in 
thinking that tney could safely ascend the mountain alone, as they were 
young, strong, and well-equipped. He says:—‘ The accident was owing to 
a fortuitous circumstance. The heat, which on the previous day had been 
rather great, had caused the superficial snow on the Calotte to melt, which, 
however, the next day presented a hard and slippery surface. In seeking 
an easier passage from Les Petits Mulets the foot of one of the brothers 
(Mr, Albert Young) slipped, and he began to slide down, dragging 
with him successively his two brothers, Their fall was in itself in 
nowise dangerous. The two elder, who fell first, were simply stunned, 
and remained motionless for a few minutes; but the youngest, who 
was the last, fell so unfortunately (no doubt on his head) that the 
vertebral column was broken between the eighth and ninth ribs, accord- 
ing to the surgeon’s report. The height from which they fell was 
only from 20 ft. to 30ft. The moments which followed must have been 
frightful for the survivors ; but at that period their position was observed 
at Chamounix, and was judged to be perilous. In fact, the cold is so intense 
at that height that there isa risk of being frozen in an hour or two. 
Happily, that misfortune did not occnr, as on that day the temperature was 
at that height not insupportable. These gentlemen were unable to say how 
long they remained near their brother's corpse, and I had to give them in- 
formation upon that point from what I had observed through my telescope. 
Thus the rumours which have been propagated concerning this catastrophe 
arise rather on account of the place where it has happened. If it had oc- 
curred on a second-rate mountain, or even upon ordinary glaciers, there 
would have been only a commonplace notice of it in the daily journals, and 
no more would have been said, These three gentlemen had made a more 
dangerous ascent a few days before, having passed over the Col de Sageroux 
with 2 ft. of snow on its summit. 

M. Loppé adds that the body of the unhappy gentleman reached Chamounix 
at two o'clock on the following day, and that he, at the request of the sur- 
viving brothers, rendered his assistance for its conveyance through France 
to England, its departure from Chamounix being attended by a great 
assemblage of the inhabitants—the guides who had assisted in the search for 
the body surrounding the hearse, each carrying a lighted taper. 

Mr. Bulkley Samuel Young, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, 
brother of Sir George Young, and one of the sons of Lady Young, of 
Cookham, who lost his life lately while descending from the summit 
of Mont Blanc, took his degree during the present year, when he 
graduated as twenty-eighth Wrangler and seventeenth in the second 
class of the Classical Tripos. He went from Eton to King’s, as Eton 
Scholar, in 1862, In 1864 he took Sir William Brown’s medal for 
Latin epigrams, The “Dead March” was performed in King’s 
College Chapel, at the afternoon service, on Sunday, by order of the 
Vice- Provost, 


THE STRAND UNION WORKHOUSE.—On Tuesday evening, at the 
weekly meeting of the Strand guardians, at which the newly-appointed 
Metropolitan Poor-Law Inspectors, Dr. Markham and Mr. Corbett, were 
present, Mr. J. 8, Storr brought forward the question of the sick nursing in 
the workhouse. He stated that an offer had been made by ladies of the 
Church of England connected with All Saints’ Home, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square—of which institution the Bishop of London was pre- 
sident, aud which Dean Stanley warmly approved—to undertake the 
nursing of the sick in the workhouse without expense tothe guardians. He 
read correspondence from Chorlton, in Lancashire, describing how these 
devoted ladies had, at the risk of life or health, undertaken the charge of 
fever-wards in that union workhouse at a time when a panic had seized 
the other nurses ; and he urged the importance of having ladies who were 
actuated by no feeling but a Christian spirit in such aplaceas a workhouse, 
where they would be distinct from the pauper assistants and the paid 
officials, and would be constant examples of duty being performed for its 
own sake and in the holy name of religion. He said all inspections of London 
workhouses as they had been conducted were wortuless, as the one inspector 
to more than forty houses, with other duties to do, could not properly 
inspect these places, andthe guardiansdid not do so either. He moved that 
inquiry be made into the working of this system of nursing with a view to 
its adoption at the Strand Union Workhouse. Mr, Hedycock seconded the 
motion, and Mr, Corbett bore testimony to the great service these Jadies 
rendered to the sick and the guardiens at Chorlton, After a discussivn, in 
which the proposed system was bitterly denounced on religious points, an 
amendment was moved that the subject be deferred for six months, which 
was supported by all who had opposed the proposition, and was carried by a 
large majority. 

BARNET FAIR.—Tuesday was the opening of this three days’ fair; but, 
in pursuance of orders of her Majesty's Privy Council, all traffic of horned 
cattle was suppressed by magistrates through whose districts stock would 
have to pass en route to this fair, and the large pasture-fields at Barnet were 
this year entirely without horned stock, The horse show was extensive, and 
comprised a miscellaneous description of useful cattle. The Welsh pony 
droves were, as usual, large; and some herds of weil-bred Irish colts were 
exhibited. The sheep fair was larger than usual, and the flocks were ina 
healthy condition. An advance was obtained for store and stock sheep, 
which sold as follows :—Two-tooth wethers, 50s. to 53s, a head; strong store 
lambs (cross bred), 34s. to 36s8,; and Down ditto, 388, to 42s, per ditto; 
young ewes for stock, 50s, to §53, a head ; and broken-mouthed ewes, to 37s. 
43s. per ditto ; large store wethers, 60s, to 65s. a head ; Scotch sheep Cheviot 
ewes, 32+, to 46s, ; and Ditto lambs, 248. to 30s, a head ; cross-bred rams, 2 to 
3 guineas; and long-wool tups (Leicesters), 4 to 5 guineas each; and ram 
lambs, 2 gaineas, in the horse fair basiness continued active, and many 
horses were sold at the following prices :—Cart-horses, sound and active, and 
adapted for London brewers, merchants, &c., 50 to 60 guineas ; and seasoned 
horses for road teams, 25 to 40 guineas; and young, aciive horses, for town 
carts, vans, and railway carriers were in active demand, at from 40 to 
50 guineas; and horses for omnibuses, cabs, and hackney work, 28 to 
40 guineas ; cart-colts, 25 to 38 guineas; and nag-colts, 20 Co 40 guineas; 
handsome, grown young horses for broughams and single and double h arness, 
60 to 75 guineas ; well-bred horses for saddle purposes, 40 to 55 guiness; and 
ditto of high blood, snitable for the hunting-field, 75 to 90 guinens 5 
steady cobs, 18 to 28 guineas; and good harness ponies, 10 to 15 guineas. 

Aged and stale horses made low prices. There were severai floe herds of 
very promising unbroken Irish-brid colts, which found buyers at 11 to 
25 gnineas, and choice selections realised 35 guineas. Among the large 
droves of Welsh forest ponies there was a lively business, and unbroken 
rich y arlragen pe aie made Sto lo by arg and yearling colts, 3 to 4 guineas; 
an elsh cols, }L to 1+ vineas, The horse races took ir- 
fields on Thursday aiteravon, pow See aes 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

A GREAT number of prisoners have been tried at 
the Middlesex an@ Surrey Sessions on charges of 
aggravated assault. In nearly every case the sen- 
tence has been twelve months’ hard labour, A poor 
cervant girl, aged nineteen, was convicted of having 
obtained goods from a tradesman on three several 
occasions, under the pretence that they were for 
her mistress, by whom she had been discharged. 
She also was sentenced to twelve months’ hard 
labour ; but, on the prosecutor's intercession, and 
upon its being shown that she had previously borne 
a good character, Mr. Payne consented to recon- 
sider the sentence. Another sentence was deferred 
in the case of a man who had stolen from a public- 
house a cash-box containing £50, The money had 
not been recovered, and the sentence was postponed, 
in order that the prisoner might lay some claim to 
lenity by assisting the prosecutor to obtain it, 

Messrs, Boxley Heath and Suche: Champion, who 
lately gave au entertainment which might have 
proved successful, have been restrained from re- 

ating it by finding the concert-room which they 
had taken closed by the lindlord, in fear of an in- 
formation against him for permitting a dramatic 
entertainment. A dialogue publicly delivered, with 
accessories of costume and personation, has been 
decided to be a “ stage-play,” for the performance 
of which a dramatic licence is necessary, A reform 
of this antiquated law was p oposred last session, but 
it appears to have been postponed. 

Six Italian bagpipers, boys, were charged at Bow- 
street with begging. The secretary of the Italian 
Benevolent Society informed the magistrate that 
the boys had been brought from home by a 
*padrone,” under pretenceot assisting their musical 
education in England. For this purpose they were 
to serve him as apprentices for a term, During this 
term (of which the duration was not mentioned) 
they were to hand over to the “padrone” all 
money received by them, The “education” con- 
sisted in sending them into the streets to pipe, 
dance, and beg. They were discharged upon the 
secretary undertaking to send them to the “ padrone” 
at Paris, 

Great inconvenience has been experienced at the 
Middlesex Sessions, and other courts, by reason of 
the non-attendance of jurymen, and by claims of 
exemption being preferred by others who have been 
summoned, notwithstanding such exemption. ‘To 
obviate this a notice has been put forward, stating 
the grounds for exemption—namely, being above 
sixty years of age, being deaf or intirm, and being 
without property qualification ; and persons sum- 
moned to serve and entitled to exemption are 
directed to apply to have their names taken off the 
list. The application is to be made to the overseers 
before a special session, or to the justices there 
present, No application to the Court to which the 
applicant is summoned will be regarded, 

Some time time ago a policeman encountered a 
person dressed in clerical costume leaving the 
premi-es of the London Armoury Company, On 
being accosted, he declared himself to be the pro- 
prietor, and was allowed to depart. He had stolen 
a small sum of money. On Sunday evening last Mr. 
Blott, an army accoutrement maker, on his return 
from church, found ayoung man, dressed as a High- 
church clergyman, in his passage, Mr. Blott, 
despite the man’s excuse of having mistaken the 
house, detained him and gave him iuto custody, Jt 
was found that he had entered every room and ran- 
sacked the drawers, but he had only got cash to the 
amount of about five-and-twenty shillings, There 
were also found upon him a neat little folding crow- 
bar, a set of skeleton keys in a surgical-instrument 
case, aud a dark lantern, of curious and elegant 
construction, 

The observations appended to the verdict of the 
Coroners jury in the case of the unfortunate gentle- 
man who was killed by falling from an omuibus, 
under circumstances which we report in another 
column will, we are sure, be heartiiy indorsed by 
the public ‘Te cliinb to the wretcned knife- board 
of a* Company’s” ’bus is to all but the vigorous 
atask of peril only to be exceeded by that of the 
descent. Nevertheless, it is by no means impossible 
to render the root of an omnibus as accessible aud 
commodious as the interior, In another case brought 
before a police magistrate, the usual loiter- 
ing of the ‘bus-men formed the ground of a 
charge. This is one of the greatest annoyances 
connected with omnibuses. It drives many into 
cabs, and very many more to pedestrianism, A 
certain degree of impatience comes naturally to 
every man who has urgent business on hand and is 
compelled to trust to somebody else for conveyance, 
While he is “timing” himself in the 'bus, suddenly 
the unwieldy conveyance halts. For all he knows, 
or can control it, it may never move from the spot ; 
but, like one famous instance on record, fall to 
pieces, every part being bad and rotten alike, 
and having all been used precisely up to the 
last possible moment. If the passenger remon- 
strate, his remarks are often met with contemptuous 
silence if not with incivility. But more frequently 
the vehicle is driven just half a dozen yards on 
and there stopped again, while the driver and con- 
ductor exchange esoteric jests with their comrades 
on passing conveyances, 


was a bottle containing a sickening liquid, which the 
prisoner left behind. 

The jury found her guilty, and she was sentenced to 
twelve months’ hard labour. 


POLICE. 

POLICEMEN ALL IN THE WRONG, — Charles and 
Reb: cca Lilley, man and wite, were charged—the former 
with assaulting the police, and the latter with attempting 
to rescue, 

Sergeant Whicher, 7 B, said on Tuesday night he was 
in Winchester-street, Pimlico, and found the man on a 
doorstep. He told him to go a «ay, upon which defendant 
calied him a bad name. Police-constable Patrick O'Connor, 
58 B, then came to his assistance, and defendant kicked 
and struck him as he attempted to remove him. They 
fell, and prisoner's face was cut. Further struggles took 
place, and they were down together four or five times, 
Police-constable Sutton, 162 B, then came up, and they 
got part of the way to the station, when the female held 
him tightly be the collar, and, upon his pushing her 
away, struck him in the face. She was taken into custody 
outside the station, 

O'Connor corroborated the sergeant, and, in reply to 
questions from the defendant and the magistrate, denied 
striking him in the face, as he alleged. 

The male defendant did not deny being intoxicated, but 
denied committing an assault or using bad language. He 
called 

Harry Hoye, of 75, Cumberland-street, who proved that 
prisoner was not in Winchester-street, but on his deor- 
step. O'Connor picked him up, called him a bad name, 
struck him violently in the eye, and threw him in the 
road, using further violence afterwards. 

Another witness proved that it was in Cumberland- 
street. A woman called to the police to spring their 
rattles, 

Sergeant Whicher persisted that it was in Winchester- 
street, and the prisoner went thence to Cumberland- 
street. 

Hoye swore positively that they got out of a cab and 
sat down on his doorstep. 

Mr. Selfe—Whicher, 1 am sorry to see you mixed up in 
this digraceful affair. 
Commissioner as a person guilty of violence, bad lan- 
guage, and falsehood, and one that shonld be dismissed 
the soree. I do not wish to include you in it, Sutton. 
‘The prisoners are discharged. 


his vehicle in the street. 


the City, 
at the corner of King William-street, 


come up from the country with copy which 


he wished to proceed without delay. He said 
the defendant, “* What are you waiting for?” 
defendant replied, * To get a load, of course. 
do you think?” 


lington-street. 


street, and sometimes at Beaford-strect also, 


no means courteous, 


that notice. 
only inside passenger, 
an undue delay. 
couvenient. 


years, 


have been taken. 


to him to order him to pay the costs 


the shop of Mr, Mitchell, booumaker, Drary-lane, 


some of the boocs arranged in front of the window. 


her shawl. 
each pair of boots was twisted round a piece of iron wire in 
such a manner that they could only be got away by cutting 
the string, and then only one at a time. 
the other boot of the pair she would have had to cut the 
string again. 
discovery, but was about to apply the scissors for the 
second time, when a passer-by, who was watching her, 
called out, ‘* Halloa, Mr. Mitchell, here is a woman steal- 
ing your boots!’”’ The prisoner then moved off, but he 
followed and stopped her and took the boot from her, 
She feigned drunkenness, but he did not believe she was 
really tipsy. 

Perry, 1/6 F, who took the prisoner into custody, also 
said that he believed her to be sober, 

The Prisoner—It is my first time of doing wrong. I 
had taken a little brandy, and that was the cause of it. 
It was not for the sake of stealing. 1 did not want one 
boot. 

Mr. Flowers—No; you wantedtwo. You thought you 
would get the pair, and so would anybody think. I know 
I should have thought vhat when the string was cut both 
boots would come away together, But, you see, so many 
people think so, that the shopkeeper is obliged to adopt 
this ingenious mode of tying his goods in order to dis- 
appoint them, This is a very bad offence; but as you 
are not known, and it may be that you have never done 
anything of the sort before, I will give you the benefit of 
the doubt, and sentence you to only one month's 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Mitchell said he believed the prisoner was the same 
woman who stole a pair of boots from his shop eighteen 
months ago, but he could not swear to her. 


SURREY SESSIONS. 

A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE.—Ann Towers, thirty-six, 
was indicted for administering # noxious drug to Lucy 
Child, and robbing her of a dress, bonnet, shawl, pair of 
boots, and a curpet-bag. 

The prosecutrix, a very respectable woman, residing at 
Hackney, said that on the 30th of July, about two o'clock 
in tue afternoon, she met the prisoner in a refreshment- 
house near London Biidge, and they got into conversa- 
tion ; after which they left the house and walked towards 
the railway terminus. ‘he prisoner asked her to enter 
the London Briijge Tavern with her, and then asked for 
Somerum. After drinking a glass of it she became sud- 
denly insensibie, and recollected nothing until she found 
herseif in bed in a strange house, very ill, and stripped 
of her dress, boots, bonnet, and shawl, and missed her 
Corpet- bag aud a purse contaiving a trifle in silver. The 
people were very kind to her, aud as soon as she recovered 
& cOusiable was sent for, and she gave a description of the 
pri over, and wa- aftewards sent home, 

Jan: Foley, a lodger, residing at 29, Surrey-row, Black- 
friars-10.d, suid that while her land:ady was out the pri- 
soner CF Ve up ina cab, about three o'clock in the after- 
N Oa In question, and told her that she had her sister 
vry ill fo the cab, and she wanted her put to bed for a 
Short time ‘The prosecutrix was ihen lifted out of the 
Cab, brought into the house, and put in the laudlady’s 
bed, Shortly afterwards the prisoner came out of the 
Tvow and told me she was going to fetch a doctur for her 
siste’, aud -he left the house, but never returned, Witness 
Shortly afverwards went into the bed-room, and found the 
Prosecucrix very sick, She bathed her temples, and when 
she recovered found her nearly stripped. Ln the room 


OUR CONVICTS. 

IN the year 1865, with the population of England 
estimated at about 21,000,000, there were (not reckoning 
tummary convictions belore magistrates for minor 
offences) 12,355 persons who, after trial before a court of 
justice, were sentenced to imprisonment (the majority of 
them for not more than six months), and 2081 who were 
sentenced to penal servitude. This last number are our 
convicts ; and the criminal tables of the last thirty years 
do not show in any other year so small a number as 2081 
persons sentenced to the greater punishment of penal 
servicude or transportation, An analysis of the sentences 
of 1565 also shows a striking decrease in the number con- 
demned to more than seven years of punishment ; only 
368 such sentences were passed in the year 1565, Only twelve 
life sentences were passed. All this indicates a deciine 
in the awount of serivus crime, The directors of the 
knglish convict prisons, presenting their report for 1865, 
are able W stale Uhat there are only eighty-one convicts 
unter sentence of penal servitade for lile, and tiity-one of 
these are confirmed invalids, many of them paralysed and 
bedridden, The Governwent have been able to dispense 
with the cells hitherto renied in the county prisons at 
Leicester, Bedford, Northampton, Aylesbury, and Not- 
tingham. Ln the course of the year, 2463 convicts were 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


received into the Government prisons—2069 males and 
394 females; 134 of the males and twenty-eight of the 
females were persons received back on account of the re- 
vocation of their license to be at large before the expira- 
tion of their sentence, and 511 of the males and 143 of the 
females had been before convicted. The number of 
males reconvicted 
the proportion of reconvictions among female convicts 
has increased, and is very large, 
licenses revoked shows an increase, owing to the stringency 
of the provisions of the new Penal Servituae Act. 
directors report that in the last twelve years 21,052 males 
and 3114 female convicts have been set at large in Eng- 


O'Connor I shall report to the 


THE LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS NUISANCE,—Jolin 
Joseph Harver, conductor of one ot the omnibuses of the 
London General Company, appeared to a summons at the 
instance of Mr. John Henry, charging him with delaying 


fhe complainant said that, on Tuesday morning, he 
got into defendunt’s omnibus ut Charing cross to ride to 
The omnibus stopped for fully one minute 
Having just 
he 
was on his way to deliver at the newspaper offices, 

tu 
The 
What 
Witness told detendant he should 
take out a summons; and got ont at the corner of Wel- 
Witness would not, perhaps, have taken 
this step; but that, having frequently been annoyed by 
these delays, the conductors making a regular practice of 
stopping at the corner of King William-street and Agar- 
He had 
written to the secretary, and had received an answer by 
Now, as there were notices posted 
up in the omnibuses, directing that in the event of any 
misconduct ou the part of the drivers and conductors 
complaint should be addressed to the secretary, it was 
realiy to be expected that at least persons should be 
treated with civility when they acted iu accordance with 


In answer to the defendant, the witness said he was the 


Another gentleman, however, said that he had got into 
the omnibus at Spring-gardens, and be did not perceive 
He thought if there had been any he 
must have noticed it, as he was obliged to be at his office 
punctually, so that the loss of one minute would be in- 
He had ridden with defendant for sixteen 


Mr. Flowers said this gentleman might not have noticed 
the delay, but the complainant spoke to it positively. At 
the same time, it was very probable that, if the secretary 
had written a civil letter, these proceedings would not 
As the defendant had received an ex- 
cellent character, perhaps it might be a sufficient caution 


DISAPPOINTED OF BOory.—Mary Brown, a ragged, 
dirty old woman was charged with stealing a boot from 


The prosecutor said that at about ten vu clock at night 
the prisoner came to his shop and began turning over 
He 
watched her for a few minutes, and presently saw her 
take a pair of scissors from her pocket and cut the string 
by which a pair of boots were fastened together, thus re- 
leasing one of the boots, which she took up and put under 
The witness here explained that the string of 


In order to get 


The prisoner appeared disconcerted at this 


159 


shows ® marked decrease, but 


The number of 


The 


land, either by expiration of their sentence or on license, 
In the year 1865, 2030 male and 402 female convicts were 
discharged on license, which is now so generally the 
manner of exit from the convict prisons that only 129 
males and 34 females went out by expiration of their sen- 
tence, The large proportion of reconvictions among 
female convicts isdue partly to the fact that the majority 
have been often in local prisons before coming to the con- 
vict prison, and are confirmed worthless characters, The 
superintendent of Brixton Prison mentions an instance of 
a crafiy, seltish woman who in every prison she has been 
in has contrived to dupe some officer to obtain forbidden 
supplies for her. In this prison a cell for refractory women 
has been built so isolated that the occupant can neither 
hear nor be heard, and the intense solitude is found very 
deterring. The medical officer notices that as a rule the 
women who are sentenced to a second or third period of 
penal servitude come in ia decidedly betver health than 
those who are under a first sentence, and states that 
medically there would be no objection to a second servi- 
tude being made more rigorous than the first, The 
number of female reconvictions is attributable partly 
to their return to evil intluences and difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment on discharge. 1t is satisfactory to learn 


that the Carlisle Memorial Kefuge (in Queen-square), for 


female convicts, opened last year, is working success- 
fully; and a-rimilar refuge in Hammersmith tor Roman 


Catholic convicts has since been opened. Admission to 


these refuges will be obtained by gvod conduct and 
industry in prison, as shown by marks obtained. The 
Prisoners’ Aid Society in London also continues its good 


work, and has during the year undertaken the cases 


of 516 men and 61 women; and like societies have been 


2945 men employed, was £93,078, 


convicts, 
now satisfactory, 


justifies, 
on the public works, is scarcely practicabie, 


cluded from the library, 


conduct, 


worthy of imitation by other countries, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Consols, tor Movey, bave beru done at 8 4; Uitvo, 


Stock, 245 vo 247, 
low 


Rupee Paper, 100 to LOL, and 104 vo 106; Lodus Bonds, 15s, w 20s. 
prem, 


5S; Sardiniaa 
Ditto Passive, 224; Ditto Certincatws, 153 ; 


‘Turkish 


274; aud Dutch Four per Cents, 91, 


aud Japan, 3§; Imperial, 94; Lmperial Octoman, 94 ; Land Mortgage, 
ot India, 3j ; London of Mexico, &e., 14§ ; London aud Brazilian, 


37; London and Hiver Plate, 49; Londou and County, 66; Londou 
Joint-stuck, 43} ; Loudon anu Westminster, 96; National Provincial 
of Engiand, 2ud and 3rd issue, 399 ; South ausiralia, 284 ; Union of 


Austraiia, 434; and Union ot Lonaon, 43) 

American Securities have ruled firm, 
further improved. United States 5,20 bonds have realised 734 ; 
Atlantic and Great Western Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 45 ; 
Ditto Debentures, 65 to 72; Brie Kailway Shares, 47; and Luinois 
Cencral, 79} 

Colonial Government Securities have ruled quiet. Canada Six 
per Cents, 95}; Ditto Five per Cents, 754; New south Wales Five 
per Cents, 45g; New Zealand, 80$; Queensland Six per Cents, 934 ; 
Soutn Austraiian Six per Ceuts, 106; and Victoria Six per 
Cents, It 

‘There has been a considerable improvement in Anglo-American 
Telegraph Shares, and in Atiantic Lelegraph Stock The former 
are now quoted at 14 vo 144; and the latver uas warked 40 to 85, 

‘The Misceilaneous Market has ruled quiet. Creait Yoncier have 
realised 5); Crystal Palace, 38; Ditto, Six per Cent Perpevual 
Debentures, 108 ; slectric Lelegraph, 156 ; Fore-streeu Warenouse, 
il; Genera: Credit, 4¢; Hucson’s Bay, 169; Internasionat 
Financial, 4; Land Securities, 2; Loudon Financial, 13; London 
General Omnibus, 3§; National Discount, 144; Duto, New, 8§; 
Royal Mai Steam, 1log; Yelegraph Construction and Maiu- 
tenance, 14] ex div. ; Trust and Loan ar aR’ ef Upper Canada, 
4); Commercial Gas, 34; Kquitable, 71; Great Central, 13; 
luperial, 71 ex div, ; Phoenix, 26f ex div. ; Westminster Char 
614; Lambeth Waterworks, 1084; Kagie Lnsurauce, 6]; Mariue, 
89; Phonix, 101, 

In tne Kaiiway Share Market there has been lesa firmness, and 
prices have giveu Way. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGK.—Only mederate supplies of Knglish wheat 
have been ou sale Lats week, yet the Gemund ior atl kinds bas oeu 
in @ suggieh suste, On fraser terms, For ign wheat has com- 
manded very little actentiva, at le raves, clowting Curgves of 
grain have ruled aoJuc sta wnary, Bariey has moved wif treely, 
aL extreme cucrenci 6, ‘The ease for Oates bes beeu fem, at bd, per 
quarcer more mivuey, beens sud peas GAVE Deon sidiost nominal ; 
vut taelt bas ruieu firm in price. Nv cheoge has takea pisces iu tus 
value of flour. 

ENGLISH,—Wheat, 49s, to 548, ; barley, 298 to 41s. ; malt, 52s, 
to bs 5 vale, IMs. to ols. ; rye, #64. lo 28s, 5; beens, 408, to 452. ; 
peas, 36s, w fis por quarver; flour, 34s, Ww Sus, per 280 ib, 

CATTLE.—Lhe supplict ot fat stock have been ouly moderate, 
and (be trade has been tolerably active, on higuer tecms :~ Beer, 
trom 3s, 8d, Wo 58. Sd, ; aiutton, 4s. Lo Os, 4d. , Veni 4s, 6d, tu Se, Gd; 
pork, 4s, Wo 58, per Sib, to stuk tue offal 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL —'Lne trade has been very firm, 
a8 :ollows :—Leet, trom 3. bu, to So, ; mutton, 3s. ld. to oa, 10d; 
veal, 4%, 4a. Lo 58. 6d, ; pork, 48, to dx. per 51D, by Gae Carcass, 

‘TLEA,—Tue market is inacuve, and the quvtulions are barely Bup- 


ved, 
Peveae.—Ail kinds have moved off slowly, but no actual decline 
has taken piace in prices, Tne stock consists of 119,053 wus, 
againse 104,925 buns lat year, 

COFFEE — here is # tair average demand for mort qualities, at 
full quotations, Stuck, 15,090 tons, against 15,010 tuns 1n 1865, 

KICK.—alvet qualities are quice ws deac as last Weck. Stock, 
8.06 jot 19,314 Wone last year, 

VROVI .—Lhoe traneactions in all kinds of butter are on a 
Modders. rcaie, late rates, bacon is inactive, on furmer terme, 
Hams are Very firm ; Out ail ober provisiuns ure a slow inquiry, 

LALL.W — dew P.Y.U., Ob tie epot, is selilug #t 46s,, aud « id, 
4bs. $4, perewh. Sok, 47,444 casks, against $2,775 d.cvs in Is6.. 

VILS,~_snseed oll eelis fevely, ab £41 per ewt., on the spot, 
Rayo le offersag at 440 Fo £44; wlive, £50 lus, w £96; cocusuut, 
Li» Loe, Gy 25); and foe pau, £44; tarpentine, 35s. per owt 

oPiRITS.— Kum Bas mete slow Liquiry, ab ine caves. We have 
ny change 0 notice iu the Value of eituer brandy or grain epiriu. 


other 
hops are 


demuaud is steady, at from 60s, to 1108, per ton, 


established in Staffordshire, Leeds, and Liverpool. The 
expenditure of convict prisons for the year was £243,850 ; 
in the preceding year it was £252,875. The value of the 
work done in the year by male convict labour at Portland, 
Chatham, and Porvsmouta, with a daily average of 
The female convicts 
have knitted a large supply of worsted socks for the 
Army, and the clothing of the convict establishments 
abroad is now manutactured in the convict prisons as far 
as possible, Convicts are now almost exclusively em- 
ployed on Government work; slop work and contract 
work for private firms have been nearly discontinued. 
The directors believe that the system now in force in 
English convict prisons, of limited remissions of time, 
governed strictly by the measure of actual work per- 
formed, and forteivure of advantages already gained in 
case of mi-coduct, is the true pian for dealing with 
They think the general state of the prisons 
The convicts are worked hard, and 
the dietary is no more than rigid medical investigation 
The new systemof separation and clas-ification 
works well; and communication between convicts, even 
Books ot 
mere amusement, of an uninstructive character, are ex- 
Every intraction of discipline, 
especially violence to officers, and trafficking, which at 
one time was very rite, has been promptiy punished ; 
and, ou the uther hand, the tendency of all the regula- 
tions is to encourage the convicts w industry aud good 
The Inspector-General of French Prisons bas 
recently borne testimony to our penal institutions as 


THERM bas beeu xbout an average business doing in Home 
Securities this week, aud the quotatious have been fairiy supported. 
‘or Uctober, 
895 90; Reduced and New Three per Ceats, 87 to 474; Exchequer 
Buls, March, 5s. ais, vo par; June, 2s, dis. to 3s, prem. ; baok 


“1 Stocks, d&e,, have changed hands steadily, at extreme 
races; India Stock, 4i0 to 4lz; witto, Nive per Cents, 1045 f; 


In Spanish securities there have been several fluctuations. 
Turkish and Mexican securities are flat, but in other respects very 
livtle change has taken place in prices in the Foreign House. Brazilian 
Five per Cents ha,e beeu dune at 954 ; Divvo, 1805, 70 ex aiv.; Buenos 
Ayres Six per Cents, 82; Chilian Four-ana-a-Hait per Ceats, 74; 
Danubian Seven per Cents, 64; bgyptian seven per Ceuts, 1864, 
th; Ditto, Debentures, 53); Greek rive per Cents, 15; lusian 
Five per Cents, 1865, 724; Ditio, 186i, 55); Mexican shree per 
Cents, 165 ; New Gienaaa Two per Cente, 35$; Peruvian Five per 
Ceate, 180d, 67 ; Portaguese ihree per Cents, 444; Kussian Ula Five 
per Cents, 57j ex div.; vilto, Is62, 90; Ditto sour-and-a- Half per 
per Cents, 74); Spacish Three per Cents, 
hs 
pec Cents, 1802, 514; Venezuela Three per Cents, 12; Divto, 1864, 


Joint-stuck Bank enares have ruled firm, and prices have had 
an upward tendeucy. Albion have sould at li; Alliance, 22; Anglo- 
Austrian, 6; Anglo Egyptian, 10g ; Aus ralasia, 6s}; Bank of New 
Zeouimnd, 174; Chartereu vf ludia, Australia, aud China, 19; City, 
16) ; Consoidatea, 54 ; Evglishand Americau, 3; Hinaustan, China, 


and prices have 


HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 5a. to £5 58,; clover, 


£4 15s. to £6; and straw, £1 los. to £2 53, per load. 


COALS.—Neweastle, 154, to 19s.; Sunderland, 208. Sd. to 226, 
nds, 164, to 238, eo, per ton, : 

‘The plantation accounts being favourable, all kinds of 
low inquiry, at late rates, 

POTATOKS,—The supplies are moderately extensive, 


Hor 


and the 


FRipay, AUGUST 31. 
BANKRUPTS.—M. L. FLAMANT, Bayswate*, lodging-house- 


keoper.—A. NEWMAN, Fiuchley, buker.—W. HOVE, Surattord 
New Town, licensed victualler. ' 
builder,—J. ARNOLD, Aenmineton, law cierk.—W, H. HAMMsR, 
Bormondsey, carpentes,—K. CUMNEd, Westmin-ter, grocer. —D. EK, 
HESs&, (udgate-hiil, general dealer.—E, SIMPSON, Upp»r Hol- 
luway.—S. M. 


O, FCLZWATER, Novting-hul, 


ainter.—A, DAVISON, 


GAMMAGKE, Hampstead, 
bauker, 


Alnwick, butcher.—W, DUNKEMLEY Middiesborough, 


J. RUDLAND, Putney, bake.—J, CLAXTON, Eiy, Cambrioge, 
solicitor.—H. W. WRLaHKT, ju 


-» Holborn, oareieter-at-law.— i, 
P. ¥YORD, Brompton, dairyiwan.—J. G. MILLER, Camberwell, 


commission ageut.—™, CULPIN, Hertford, curiier,—G, WOUD, 


Lambeth, carpenter, — W. WYMAR, jun., Stoke Newingtoo, 
upholotere .—W, ‘l, HEM w ING, Whitechapel, provision merchaaot, 
W. 'T. TADMAN, Higham, farmer.—T, s¥lCH, Hawne-, beer- 
seller.—K. C. L. TAYLOR, Hoiloway-roa! 
‘2. PLCCHER, Milt Bank, Worcestershire. —T. BULLOCK, bveuth 
Mill, Salup, miler and facmer,—J, UENSON, Loughburoug b, cooper. 
J. MUOKE, Notiingham, bonoet-front manutacvucer,—s, CLARK, 
Kath, carpenter, — F DAY, Lowsmoor Farm, farmer, — >. 2. 
HARTRY, Wels, tailor.—J. BRAHAM, Bristol, op ician.—Re 
BOLLON, Great Grimsby. piuuoe.—H. WILLIAMS, Bristol, 
siuber wnerchan!,—'T. ~w NEPWAN, hingsand,—s, MOKLEY, jun, 
Liverpuol, tatior,—W. SHised, Ciuverivy, farmer —J. aud D, W. 
GRasNHALG. Biackt ra Bridge, calico priutees —G. J \OKSUN, 
Ashton-uuder-Lyne, colt .-spinuer, — W. PKOUTUOR, Caclisle, 
irouwmonger,—W, KITCHING anal, H. PETTY, West thartiepool, 
printers. —H. LEPYINGWELL, Leeds, painter,—J, JAMKs, hirk- 
gace, lab urer — W, SULOTT, Ssiocktun-on-Teex, brazier, — 
v, GEL3SLHUAPE, Nottinvhaw, newsagent.—W. FLINCH, High 
Oaogar, sadulor.—H, BAKBUER, Belper —&. BOWMEd, Pinxton, 
8c! colmistress,—W. KEY WORTH, G yongh, — roper.—U, 
BGAN, Kingston-on-Hull, hawker.—C, WATSUN, Masborough, 
care. —H. CORKEY, Liverpool, provision-dealees —H. PKUCTER, 
Buruley, biackiug manufactuier —K, UAKE, Lymingwon, sefoul- 
macter,—J. COKB, jun, King’s Lynn, deal-porter —F, CKBK, 
Denton, Laucashive, machinist. —J. bAtK LLw' 1, Meicomoe Kegis, 
carpenter,—B. WHATHLY, aunton, coachbuiider.—A, LOUD, 
Hastings.—J. H. HUGGINGS, Norwicb,-W. WalNWRiGHi, 


ram bulavor-maker,— 


Burslem, grocer.—R. W. WOODIN, Newport Haguel, saudier, 
‘lt. JONES, Havley, Staffordshire, miner.—J, HIGGS, Wal- 
brouk, staffordsuire, licensed  victualier.— A. SAGLBEY, 


sedgely, bedstead-maker.—L. DAVIES, Ystradguniais, labourer.— 
J. w. LAMBERT, Normanby, jviner.—S. MORLEY, Bushop's 
Stortford, taulor,—J, H. HAMBuUsN, Grac courch-sureet, wane 
merchant, 


TUESDAY, >EvTEMBER 4, 
BANKRUPTS3.—C©, LUMPKINS, Kusvon-road.—J. T. WARD, 
Piuniico, glass merchant. — H, D, PALMER, Choumert-road, 
Peckham, cierk.—W, DELL, Linsdale, Buckingham, innkeeper.— 
KR. J, CLARK, Lee, cierk.—J. COBY, Chipping W) comove, 
builder.—G, MILNK, Bermondsey, shipwrignt.—J. GU, MI\THRN, 
Christchurch, Hants, sheepdealer, — J, PRITCHARD, DLepi- 
ford, plumber.— 4, WALLS, Deptfore, smith’s toreman. — 
3. W. K. sKEGMAN, Strand, yacht ageat.—L, SLACK, Loveu- 
ham,—W, A. ANDOK, Nortoig-square, clerk.—‘t, REYNOLDS, 
Southgate, grocer.—C. CRUX TON, dstiugton, clerk.—s, HaXWeL, 
ipowach.—J, K. RICHARD», Limehouse-causeway, draper.— it. 
etbkEos and F. H. PORSHALL, Matchem, merch wis. — J. 
SLANLEY, Ole Gravel-lane, chemiss,—. ‘I. COX, Kencish Lown, 
builcer.—W. J, DY WR, Merton, grocer, —B, HARuis, Keonington- 
oval —W, CKAUNAGK, Kidderminster, liceused victuailer.—1, 
LinWis, Blaius, licensed vieiuader.—W. KUDD, jun,, leucar, 
lnukeeper.—A, BAWLON, Over, swilmaker,- J. LONG WOUD and 
J. FAWCEL'T, Waketieid, builders. —s, BUNNETL, Liule Barrow, 
jarwer,—W. H, BAKBEK, Buxton.—W, CUNLIFFE, Kochaale, 
tauaer, —J. BV ONS, Manche-ter, commission merchaut. — 
JN, and J.J. THRELFAGL, Crawrhaw Booth, cotton spianers,— 
J, by bs, Atherwu, turuer--G. BunAK NLL Gurstaug, vete- 
iner) surge u.—J. WALL, Birminghauw —J., CUULLON, Arvon- 
juxta-Burmingham, geuerai cesler.—1, H, SCHOFIELD, sheffi_id, 
wo. manutacturer,—v. COW OKAY, Atuleborouch, plumber.—J. 
BARKUW, Bowness, boatuulider—J. H. SHBPHeKD, Wor- 
center, —L, SCULVAMURE, Heretord, inukeeper.—W, WiLLIAMs, 
Darweslas, labourer.—J, £2 AKSIN, Whitehaven, inukeeper —J. 
PXKK, Devizes, dyer.—K, HELLER, Haseibury, fishdeaer.—P. 
PETuRSON, Kingston-on- Hud, luterpret-r,—a. B. GRAVES, 
Wiliington, surge n's asbistant.—Jd, C. TOsHAUM, South shields, — 
C.J. Pe'TEks, Bristol, butcher,—J, C. OLVEN, Bristol, bluck- 
suuith—W, H, WUMKL, Bri-tol, commercial traveier.—’, ALLEN, 
bristol, shoemaker.—M, ZACHARL, Brirtol, photographic artist. — 
8. HALLE, bristol, buider.—W. J. SUMMsKS, Bri-tol.—W. H, 
WaAKGUKLON, Manchester.—H, MITCHELL, Margate, truiterer, 
J. PaGAKSON, Liviletown, b auket manufacourer.—J, VEBBAGUE, 
Waxuaw, marsimen,—k. FORD, Norwanton, farm bauitl,—k, 
HAYNEs, Withington, labourer.—S. WALLIS, Long Eaton, lace 
manufacturer.—W, Ly ASTHH, Darby, plumber.—J, WARDL, 
Muesteg, joiner — J. PAKKER, Couingeby, shoemaker,— 
W. BRAMuKY,-Balderton, blacksmich.—J. GURRELT, Frome, 
grocer.—s, H, JEFF“KYS, Norton St. Philip, biacksmith.—G. 
PILE, Love, baker.—D, THWAITE, Keswick, miller.—H. HILL, 
Horwn, linendraper.—J. vKIVEK, Vhorntun, tankeeper.—W. 
HILL, Kate’r-hili,—S, GOVET 2, Bodmin, invkeeper,—'T, SPENCE, 
oucasver.—J. GRAHAM, Iron bridge, tailor,—K, LAKCUMBL, 
Bristol, clicker.—l’, PALMER, Finsbury, clerk, 


pas STAGE COLLEGE OF DRAMATI 
TULLION.—A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to 
NKY Lok, 36, Queen’s-crescent, Haverstock-lill, London, 


He 
N. 


WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 
AIZENA 


is the only * Prize-medal” Com Flour; it was also re- 
ported by the Jury 
** Exceedingly Excellent Food.” 
N.B. 1t coats nu tore than interior articles, 
‘Try it once, 


PACKETS, 8d. 
and 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
with 
STEWED FRUIT, 


To obtain extra profit by the eale, other kinds are sometimes 
offered instead of Brown and Polson's, 


Beers 


HOLERA.—Pure Vegetable Charcoal, finely 
prepared, affurds speedy reliet from bile, indigestion, wor: 
heartburn, &c, ; it absorvs all impure gases in Lue stomach an 
is @ preventive to all fevers aud chuiera, oragg's Pure Ui oe 
posperes for his celebraved Biscuiw, Sold in bottles, 28,, 48. and 
ts., by uli Cheminis ; and J. L, Bragg, 2, Wigmore-st., Cavendish-sq. 


QVHE CHOLE R A.—Pure Water. 
The COMBINED PATENT STONE and CHARCOAL 
PURIFIER, from 7s, 64, upwards, Best and 

2, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, K.C. 


NHOLERA CHARMS.—The Patent Pocket 
CHOLERA CHARM contains a chemical compound which 
reauces the Ganger of contagion io a minimum Sold everywhe.«, 
Wholesale of Barclay and sons, Maw and Sons, F, 5, Cleaver, and 
Letts, Son, and Uo., London, 


B ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all biuous and liver affections 
are speedily removed by the uxeof 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been heid in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society Tor upwards of sixty-five years, May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in boxes wt Is, 1gd., 28, 9, 48, 6d., aad ils, 


fq\O MOTHERS and INVALIDS.—For many 

pears NEAVES FARINACKOUS FOUD for INFANTS aud 
Ls» VALLDS has received the unqualified approval of Drs, Lankeeter, 
Haesall, Latheby, Ure, and o.ner emineut medical practiivvers, 
Sold through ‘ut he kingdom in 1 1b, canisters, at ls. per Lb ; and 
wholesale vy Crosse anu Blackwell, Barciay and Uo., sutton aud 
vo, W. E.wards, and J, M, Kendall, Loudon; Thompson snd 
Onpper, Liverpool ; and by the Manufacturers, Neave nud Co., 
Fo.ding bridge, Salisbury, 


EAK DIGESTION.—Universal hemedy. 

MJRSUNS' PEPSINE W LN E, LOZENGES, and GLOSUL»S, 
in vottles ano boxes, trom 2e.— Manufactured by T. Morson an‘ Son, 
Chemists, 31, 33, and 124, Southampvon-row, Kussell-square, W.C, 


Blulous and LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Indigestion, sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, 
Gid dines, spasms, aia all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that wril-known remedy, 
FUAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 

‘They unite the recommendation of & mild operation with the mort 
succestul effects ; and where an sperent is required nothing cen 
be better adspted. 3 

Sv.0 by all Medicine Venders, at ls. 1gd. and 2s. 9d, per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nothing Better, 


These inva'usbdle Pills exert a greater aad mere dew ficial 


influence over nh r 6 disorders than avy other mediciae. Tuscir 
mode of sction is thavroughly cunsvuaut with rewsou ; they co u- 
plete y purity the bivod aad exp | a oppressive acc amulet ous 


trou the bowels. — 


NSTANT RELIEF to Asthma, Consumption, 
Influeuza, Coughs, Colds, aud ail Disorders oc tue urea hs, 
aurout, anu Lunges, is ensured by 
Dw, LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS, 
Price 1s, 14d. aud 4s, vd, per vox, suid by all Druggists, 
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HEAP EXCURSIONS to BRIGHTON 


3a., from Londen Bridge, 
and BACK EVERY SUADAY ins ‘i gton Train calls 


from Brighton for bay oie hed 
m, (calling at East iy iy 
Fapham Junction, and Chelsea) ; 


FAT THERE AND BACK —Iet Clase, 98, ; 2nd Clans, 6a, ; 3rd 
Class, 36 - : 
SINGLE TICKETS,—Ist Class, 88, 6d.; 2nd Class, 5s. 6d, ; 3rd 


2a, 6d. 
ont dren under Twelve years of age half price. No luggage 
allowed 26 a Pe ia ee 
ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, 
EASTBOURNE, POLEGATE, and LEWES EV 
SUNDAY.—Trains from Victoria at 840 am., London Bridge at 
8,10 9.m., calling at Crovdon at § 33 a.m, 
The V lotoria will leave Hastings on the Return Journey at 
1. 3 55 p.m. ; Pol 
Tip: and Lewes at 7.37 p.m. ; and the Haetura 
eas Bridge will leave Hastings at 6.10 .m,; St. Leon: 
6.18 p.m. ; Eastbourne, 6.25 p.m. ; Polegate, 
7.12 
ee ‘FARES THERE AND BACK, TO ALL STATIONS. 


First Class, 7s, 6d. : Second Class, ba, 64, ; Third 
iChildren‘under Twatve. years of’ age half price No luggage 
al 


PostsMourE. HAVANT, CHICHESTER, 
BOGNOR, LITTLERAMPTON, and ARUNDEL, BVERY 


nse remy hry om 
Sam. AY 
9 Train will leave Portsmouth on the Return Journey 
at 6,50 p.m,, Havant a: 7.6 p.m, st 7.23 p.m., Bognor at 
6.55 p.m., iAetoremeben 061.18 am Arundo! 7.53 p.m And 
Retarn Train for London Bridge will will leave Bemmncws a f. 10 p.m., 
Havant at 7.26 p.m,, Chichester at 7.43 p m. irae 40 p.m, 
Littlehampton at 7.15 p.m., and Arundel 
‘ARES THERE AND BACK, TO aus Stations, 
First Class, 98, 62, ; Second és, 6d. ; Third Claas, 3a, 64, 
Children under Twelve years of od aire price, 
No luggage allowed, 


REAT WESTERN- RAILWAY. 
TOURIST TICKETS, available for One Calendar Month, are 
now issued at Paddington, Vv ictoria, Chelsea, ana Kensirgton, “and 
omer ber ue Se soa ane beige Western Raliway, 6 , to the on 
~ on LJ Dorset 
‘econ ire, Sane, = Fectehice Coasts, NOWTH au and SOUTH 
ES, »nd the ISLE O} 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS are also issued for CIRCULAR TOURS in 
NORTH WALES. 


of the following Monday 
tu 

ie P. ~ rograrmes, containing ser eel toll, pesttaniions, may be 
btained at all the Com, 's offices an one. 

“Pada bs Jane, sie J GRIERSON, General Manager, 


HE HELENA WALTZ at Mr. Alfred 


Mclion’s Concerts.—The new Waits, ‘* Helena,” by FRED. 
GODFREY, has 'welve consecutive evenings, 
always cal mmes at Robert 


2 ae pit 
tree by Pos. ips. —6, New Bar! 
A’ Panic" TELEGRAPH GALOP. for Piano. By HENRY 
PRINCE, 4s, ; free for i9 stamps, 
London ; ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, 
di vsrepnae ILLUSTRATED FP ram NY AA 
Examen, Tables of —* Taxes, Sin 
ag Useful and Interest: Information, The trade sup- 
plied by W. M. CLABKE and Co., Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; 
and G, Vickers, Angel-sourt (172), Strand, London. 


IANOFORTES,—MOORE 
HIRE the 


and MOORE 


‘OORE and MOORE'S Three-years' 8 
to HARMONIUMS, at 
guiness, 


2 
du, por quarter.~10dend 106, Biahopaente strect, 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
é Pipes cos i epee 


BorLses BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


coms GRANITE, as sacar for the 
Wellington Memorial, Strath fi 
: Princess-square, Pl: 


) RADFORD'S NEW PATENT “ VOWEL” 
WASHING-MACHINE.—No io Washing machine has ever 
iven ratisfaction to every class oe rarebaser and user, —63, 
E.C. ; Manchester and Dublin, Tiustrated Catalogues, 

64 pages, free by post. 


ELS PRI Fares MEDAL PARAFFINE 


oe Orietnal), bs 
FIELD'S PATENT SE SELF. FITTING NDLES trom 1a, per Ib, 
upwarda, in all Cant 


ELIOATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 


using FIELD'S 
UNITED SERVI SOAP TABLETS. rirery Order 
your Chemist, , or Grover, = - 
TNOURISTS, TRAVELLERS, VISITORS 
of SAO ci RE 
and refreshing to the face and skin ; alla; ail beat and ter 
Fenderiog the skin soft, slear, and bloomaing. “Priests, 6a. sna 
Se. 04. per bottle 20, ; and by Chemists 
<< * “Ask fOr for Ph yn nes a 4 beware 
4 ” 
pernicious articles off Anse, wpb = ihoueme ¢ “ “ene 


HE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 


RIMMEL’'S TOILET VINEGAR (is., 
RIMMEL’S oop ge DISINFECTOR Ge 5, an 
the Royal College of — E. Rimmel, ; 128, 


Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, . 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


Gee PATENT STAROH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


“Purity and Exeellonce of Quality.” 


OLMANS’ STARCH.—Prize Medals were 
wns Only Bra Medal wt the Dublin Ex Buhfelion, Ineo ra 
Grocers and Drugrista—J.and J. Coiman, London, ” 


aah POMATUM, 3s. per Ib, jars ; 
Ip, jare, Heads of fami families and schools Ie will find 
only by PIESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond Sond-ctreen, 


F. THOMAS and CO.’S New Patent 
° ag eth ne yen producing work alike both 
sides, £5 Se.—66, Newgate-<t, and Regent-cirous, Oxford-st., 


D* DE JONGH’S iaeers: BROWN 


In COD-LIVER ©) 


pare, palatable, a snd ently 
CONSUMPTION, wma BRONCE. ‘ASTHM cout 
AND DEBILITY OF Ganae see ~— 
wa eS el rae a To 
Quarta, 92, ; by respectable Chemiata tata thrcaghont thera: ~ ¥ 


ILLUSTRATED 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. | 


RENCH MERINOES.! 
An unusually large omortman of Rich Bright Colours in | 


Several hundred Pieces, ait si New tate and Fine Quality, 
Patterns free.—PETER t nOBLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


EDDO” WOOL POPLIN. 
Just received, a perfectly New Series of 
Rich, brilliant Colours in this very elegant fabric, 
both Striped and Plain, from 228. 6d. to 3ls. od. Full Dress, 
Patterns tree.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


ASTILIAN and MEXICAN CLOTHS. 
Novelties, very useful Febrice, 128, to 21s, Full Dress. 
atterns free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford. retrest, 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


USSIAN and SCOTCH LINSE 
Also the New Cashmere Linsey, 84. 9d,, 21s, to 30s. ; 
useful qualities, from 12, 6d. to Se. 6d. Full 
the above post-free. PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


some 
Patterns 
and approaching Season, 19s, 6d. 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
D “ire ore tat WOOL SERGE. 
Several new tints, of Violet, Mary Blue, fog ge the 
nanconaet of Patterne, in Black and all Colours, 
Pot tree PATER ROBINSON, , 108 to | 108, Oxford-street. 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


ARIS “CORDED” SILK POPLIN. 
This article re Panny Lye in colours of unusual 
of which we awe Bow x ready a Teneo a and carefully-selected stock, 


guineas the Full Dress, 
Patterns free.— PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF 


EW PRINTED FLANNELS, 
suitable for Dressing-Gowns, Ladies’ Garibaldiecs, 
's Shirta, dc. In everv variety of Derign and Colour. 
at choice Collection of Patterns post-free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


RIS H POPLIN 68%, 
= Sig-ar —_ Plain Colours, 
15s, 6d, 6d, Full Drese, 
Patterns free. Seren ROBINSON, 108 to 168, Oxford-street, 


A LARGE PURCHASE OF 
IGHT SUMMER SILKS, 


at half price, 
Some splendid Dresses for Dinner and Féte Costume, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 168, Oxford-street, 


NOW SELLING, AT REDUCED PRICES, 
"eas ENTIRE STOCK 


of beautiful French Washing Silks, 
from | gine the Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


peescs WASHING SILKS, 


the most Maitable ‘eens for the season. 
Patterns free.—PETER RORLINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ARLY AUTUMN SILKS. 
A choice of berpey of pieces, 
New Pat year’s prices, 
Patterns free,—PETER R NOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-etreet, 


ANTLES _for_ the AUTUMN, 
Daily Meatelie ot Veives Mantles in ali New Shapes, from 

3 guineas to 40 guincas. 
ide 
ao lange and benstifel assortment of Jackets, oultelte tor Sess 


qT in from i guinea to4 
Dey Tange PUTER ROBINSON'S 
103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


*PBAVaLinG and SEASIDE MANTLES 
(Waterproofed), 
made with and bape ee me fm pe detached Hoode or Capes, in all 


PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 196, Oxford-street, W, : 
AMILY MOURNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct and approved 


Taste, may be at the most reaaonabis 
at Ti HO nig ayy lo 
om rept on ro apn 
egram ; and ‘atterna ere sent, Book of Mlustrations, to 
all Lon ris of the world. 


he Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to B62, Kegent-street, London ; 


The lene See 
Oe ££ i LES 


at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

ing to the recent forced saies in the Lyons silk markets of 
manufactured silks, Peter Robinson been successful in 
chasing come large lots of the best qualities of Black Silks con- 
siderably under value, and is now ena’ to supply bis customers 


noes Good Useful Biack Silks, from 45a. to 60s, the Drees 
or byt the yard, from th to 1 Pate, — 
Black Silk Mercer by Appointment, 
256 to 252, London, 
UNTEARABLE 
IRE-GROUND BLACK GRENADINES 
and BAREGES. The improved makes introduced by 
exoe RTER ROBI ROBINSON, of Regen 


beauty of 
May be Ghistned hy the ead, oe taste on nto aioe, 


J OH No 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON, 
eA BY EY and SON, 


Me 12a, 64, 
{a Gloves, slightly selina, 
r ADIES’ IES’ UNDERCLOTHING of best r make, 
inten at moderate Jetees, | 4 Stock oe ou hand of Chemises, 
WHITELOCK and SON, 100, Buenas adi 


NDIA OUTFITS and WEDDING 
USBEAUX. 


TRO! 
Hewes sie, baat wor nd moderate Poa Price-books by post, 
OITRES ANTIQUES 


SEWELL and CO. have the largest and best selection of 
Spitalfields Moiree Anti in W 
mt ast n rey ee hea Biack, and all the new 


an ton House, Pritheatret, Soho-ea., Ww. 
EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, 


Sale, 
The naguecnianted success SEWELL and OO, met with 
you bes joduced them to lay in « large tity of aki of fet 
rate quality, and they are now offer! real Seal Jacket at 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 


RINOLINE,— 
NE. i A DIES shouid at once see 
calling combines 


TIMES 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S. 
F sake tt 13s, 64. Fall Dres 
50 Stri; eo 4. ‘a! A, 
1000 Block Balin Striped Silke, £1 19. sd. ; both sides alike. 
i oe rosea ies fa Sh ay 
1500 J. tho, 
1500 Bick Fieured Silks, £1 198, 6d, ; very cheap.—198, Regent-st. 


OTICE.—THE BEST BLACK LES. 
Wear guaranteed. Patterns free, BAKER 
cially appoint ‘Agents for celebrated Cashmer de Soi ‘and’ Cable 
rded Gros de Londres, £2 1%s, 6d, Full Dress, Glace, Gror, Gros 
Grains, Drap de Lyon, &c., from | guines.—198, Regent-street. 


ELVETEENS and SILK VELVETS, 


Patterns free. 
Any len; cut, BAKER and CRISP'S Variety in this Department 
A"Gxcela that of of any house i in the kingdom.—198, Re Regent-street, 


Per DRESSES at BAKER and CRISP’S, 
The New Autumn Camleta, 12s 6d. Full Drees, 
The New Autumn Sergea, 64. 


The New Apangie Cloths, 356, 
Pat tens free,—198, Regent-street. 


EST ALPINE KID GLOVES, las, 6d. 
ir; the vi Grenoble, 28., or 10s. 6d, half-dozen ; 
very best rt Paris, 2s, $d. "barpte for two e3tra stamps, 
ee BAKE and CRISP, 198, Begent-street. 


IX ~ for 1s. INVISIBLE HAIR NETS. 
vith’ Handsome. buckle, 


Ostric! 
___—séBAKER and C&ISP'S, 198, Regent-street. 
WORKED BY THE NUNS. 


2,00 DOZEN Beautifully Embroidered, Clear 

Cambri HANDKERCHIRPS, all at le, 6d. 2. 64. and 3s, 6d. 

each, worth Ghrse times the pe ce, Sample for two extra stamps. 
AKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet. 


AKER and CRISP’S Guinea Velveteen 
JACK &T, the best value in London 500 Astrachan Snow- 
storm and Poreupine Jaczste, 9s, 6d, ; worth lés 9d, 
98, Regent street, ‘London, 
CHEAP SILKS, 
Rich Checked Silks, worth 3s, 6d., 
tor 28, 44¢. a yard. 
Small Pattern Silke for Young Ladies, 
good gente ant cole, 


Amorr 5 


Wedding silken foes per ert for £2 5a, 6d, 
Rich Plain Glacé Siika, 2s. its por yard. 
Figured an yards, 


1 and 62, 8. Paul’s-churchyard, 


MOTT’S CHEAP SILKB&, 


Hi le Dress 
lto2 eas; worth double, 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
61 and 62, St, Peul’s-ch 
| ite CABPETS, Lowest prices. 
Price-list free, 
Patterns can be into the Country free, 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, 
ain: SILKS, Loweat prices, 


Write for 
Pa ek ke, 
3, ,ondon, z. 


RST-OLASS DRAPERY, 
FE sa _ prices, 


Butablished nest a 
T. VENABLES and ‘and BONS, Loodow 


Presets & MOURNING. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, poat- 


tT. 
Preeet-ciass IRON BEDSTEADS, &e, 
Price-list free, 
T. VENAB and SONS, 
103, 104,105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4,6,8, Commercial-strect, Londen. 


N tex OLson’s NEW SILKS. 
joured 


Glacés, 30 ee from 
Patterns 


|. per yard, 
‘ At Nichalson's 
50 to 52, St. Paul's-charchyard, — 


“ICHOLSON' pa NEW 


SILKS, 


pote At ‘Nicholson’, 
50 to 52, Bee Paut'e-chirehyard. 


"S NEW SILKS, 


N ICHOLSON 
Moire Antiques, Oat 


N iCHOLson 


5010 53, & Paul's-churchyard, 


ward BT 
ze "bt, Lamleane-seret, Ch A ‘are See 
Com; at the Discount 
the Cost or Manufacturet’s hay will Tt 


lesa than half the usual prices, 


The Edgware-road Station on the Metropolitan 
& tow yards of D, B. Johnstone and Co.'s peso ain within 
five minutes’ walk of the Great Western 
Doors open at Ten, close at Bight ; close on Saturdays at Two. 
C A L I 1¢) ce) E 8, 
Fiannels, 
Sheetings, and 
Considerabl; present prices, 
Trhis Dey, 
T. SIMPSON and COMPANY 


woh hy and Sh Paringionerean Shee ‘ 
REAKFAST—EPPS'S COCOA 


and Jaa. Ei Hom 
Chemist first established in Hneland) The agreeable cha- 
ite fi 
breakfast, no other beverage is io oad cata noe 


eS for Breakfast. 
()2OCOLAT-MENTER, for ming | Eh 


HOCOLAT-MENIE : 
C pan I BNIEB, Pare, whsloome, |S 


ENIER'S FRENCH 
Warehoune, 23, Henrietta-st, Strand, von HQOOLATE 
GXCELLENT QUALITY OF CHOCOLATE. 
‘The Dublin Medai ndal was obtained by J. 8. FRY and SONS for 
the Jury adding, he Cools of Mena Pry and Sons i 
3.8, Fry snd dons, Br Bristol and London, 


SEPT. 8, 186% 
Roxal. , .NSURANCE COMPANY, 
Tne Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the loth 
Charles Turner, Exq., M P.. in the chair, . os 
The following is an epitome of the Rep rt :— 
oT, eth FIRE BRANCH. 
e of the Company, as reepects th: 
ness has deasptern sorvdlg the returns of mount of bus, bus 


if 
oe So on gs motion of the Chairman of faut y, Coma Mid 
ibiting by far the largest measure of increase 
pan; bas ever experienced, Fives “which i Gon 
total net amount o' remium for 
deducting guarantees, is £414,733 138, - the year, after 
“LIFE BRANCH. 
“Turning now to the Lite Branch, it remains to be th 
the progress has marked by unchecked success, is will be 
made clear by one or two statistical expositions, be 
Peery Sour peovions quinqueanial periods, it is found 
e first, from 1845 us comm: 
bazar ray io ive, enced with acum 


Year 1845 of .. .. £23,349 .. and ended the period witha 
Ths Seoen’. 000-41 total eum aeaured of £273, 796 
te Poa, nee -. 95,650... do, do, 733,408 
5 oe on a 
me is 206,514 do, do, 1,655,678 


Ana’ noe the fon yun of Oe ih like peta: 
now iret year of the = 1865 
Company has grantea assurances for £886,663, Viz., 1865—the 


period now running 
shen has ever been on record in any insurance establishment in this 


country, 
The ae have likewise to that the Life Funds have 
ing to £700 438, As 


vs 200 ari he Provet 
rectors to the Proprietors that a divi 
share an and a bonus of 4s, per rewree i 


satixfaction to state that, 
the mi gape of this f dividend and bonus from 
account, & balance 


near! 


b atiee withdrawing 
Tofit and loss 
will still remain to that accou: 
than Seb0e Gay in eatinion tn the sesmere teas which, ty aa 
—— of the year now reacnes the sum of £16, 913 2a, lod. 
jis Report was whenlmoualy adoptea, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Areas 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in Lo: vot 


£25000 HAVE BEEN PAID 


as COM PRREATION for 
DENTS OF KIN by 


Offices Cornhill, and 10, ‘Regent-strest, 
WiLbtaM gy J. VIAN, Seo, 
Bs SON, J. ¥- by a yontect wae! Appointment to 


BENsON'S WATCHES, Prise Medal, 1865, 


BENONs WATCHES, sent safe by post, 


| eae CLOCKS, manufactured iy 
Steam-power, 
Bors SILVER and ELECTRO. 
LATE. Prise Medals, 1862, 


BENS GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel 
and Artistic, 


BBNsows Illustrated Pamphlet, 2d, 


Old Bond-street and ‘Weutbourne- 


grove, 


B ENSON, 


BE N0N's Steam Factory and City Show- 


rooms, 58 and 60, Ludgate- 


to HER MAJESTY, H. H.B.H. 
H.LM, the EMPEROR of RUSSIA; 
for the Houses of Parliament, 6!, 


Clock 
Strand, W.C,,and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C, 
Geld Laver Watches, 
from 


Gold Half Ch: 
winding sere: 


Guineas 

Silver Lever Watches, 
from Stold 
2 


Silver Half’ Chronometer 


+ 16 te 30 


from a5 
Gold Chains, qualit 
~ 70090] and Iscarats any 6to 
‘An elogant Assortment of pnt eens Gaskeen me newest 


Astronomical, Turret, 
Dent and Co,, 61 Serena, W 
s4/nad 36, Hoya! Robange, EC. 


LACKS’ a SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
Table Poe OF (Fiddle "PatharaPer don) Dato" Oandi i8 


poem. 
Wc, ‘adjonine Conte Bank), and 


0 
0 
Dawe ite. . Bs ‘ of 
Wiest Gena lind te Strand, Lond M ad 
G 4 BDN EBS LAMPS. 
GARD 


6 
0 
0 


GABPAE RS’, 458 and 454, STRAND, 
Tilustratod Ontalogues post tres” 


2ATHS. —DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS, 


The Bath Department of ean oat on 
comers Stock of Shower, Hi aes cao 


OMESTIO 


| fre a EIN MONS —~ ‘SON, 168 


M’ 


IRON MONGERY— 
FENDERS, FIREIRONS, BATHS, TRAVELLING-BO: BOXES, 
Catalogues sent 


ICROSOCOPE AND ITS WONDERS, 
M 


pine Ni upon the head of a pin, the acern 
or i the m: delicate objects, &c., 
Tit ANGER, 308, PHligh Holborn, ‘and Borough Bazaar 
(95 and 96), ; : 

TR: Ce eS 

K xteinnpe: LL ae TISKY, | 
ee pepe 

pare, mae ake mae 

Po esi bottles, 32, Sd. each, at the retail eens 
Gran wh in Sade print towns in England ; 
tod eal, ~ he Soanted oon * Rinahan’s Le 4 branded cork, * Kinahan's Lis Whiahy.” 


LLSOPP’S } PALE and BURTON ALES. 
é The re Alea brterner veep BURTON rena 
00., at theit New "London Be Beige Stores, oy a eae = 


OCK, CHAIN, SHUTTLE, 
EMBROIDERY SEW 
iat can be well Se a Pe variety, eatety, and 
ae Te KF Fieet-sireet BRADFORD and and CO., 


Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


3 | FEY’ CHOCOLATE OREAMS 
ba tay momen Moy pe 


in public favour, 


ice, 2, Catherine-street, in 
le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
Strand, aforesaid, —SaTURDAY 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1868, 


